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the U. S, in April, Export Control |i- 
censes show. The Dutch East Indi-s 


NEWS IN BRIEF bought $57,053,063 worth. . . Hitle: 
g Germany provided a ful! milita: 


funeral for Kaiser Wilhelm II.  T! 
former ruler, aged 82, who led G:« 

many to defeat in the First Wor 

War, and then fled into exile, died «| 
his Doorn, Holland, estate, where | 
was buried... @ Among the $10,000.( 
worth of American-owned §aid-t 
China seized by Japanese soldiers 

French Indo-China, French officia 
reveal were 127,000 gallons of aviati: 
gasoline. . . @ Treasury Secreta: 
Morgenthau told reporters there w: 
no point to “freezing” Axis funds ji 
this country “because the barn 

empty and the horse is gone.” Ask« 
if it was a “good-sized horse,” he r: 
plied. “More than a Shetland pony 
Delays advocated by the State Depar' 
ment are believed to have been rx 
sponsible for the flight of Axis fund 
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AMERICAS 


Calling Mexican-U. S. collaborati« 
“not a military alliance but a region: | 
understanding of a defense nature,” 
President Avila Camacho, of Mexi 

























































NATIONAL 


Budget Director Harold D. Smith 
has revised the estimated budget for 
fiscal 1942 (which begins on July 1) 
upward to $22,269,000,000, an increase 
of five billion. The increase will go 
to defense, for which an expenditure 
of $15,500,000,000 is forecast... ¢ To 
release British ships for Atlantic duty, 
the Maritime Commission has agreed 
to take over British runs to Australia 
and New Zealand from the U. S. and 
Canada. Canadian ships are not af- 
fected. .. @ Damage in a Jersey City, 
N. J., pier fire, in which much aid- 
to-Britain was destroyed, was esti- 
mated at $10,000,000. Officials say the 
fire was not caused by saboteurs. . .,@ 
The U. S. has denied German requests 
for permission that Dr. Kurt Rieth, 
German diplomat being held for de- 
portation trial on charges of passport 
fraud, may leave the country volun- 
tarily. . . @ The Federal debt has 
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NUTRITION— 


Right Eating Makes for Straight Shooting 


T may be that beans are more im- 

portant than bombs, and tomatoes 
more powerful than T.N.T. For it now 
seems Napoleon had only a glimpse of 
the importance of eating when he said 
an army marched on its stomach. Not 
only does the modern army march, 
but it also fights, wins or loses, in 
accordance with the vitamins, proteins 
and minerals in its diet. Old Savarin, 
the famous cook, was right when he 
said: “Tell me what you eat and I 
will tell you what you are.” And 
Shakespeare, too, understood where 
the feeling for fight was situated. “He 
which hath no stomach to this fight let 
him depart,” said Henry V to his 
soldiers. 

Germany lost the First World War 
through lack of proper nourishment. 
In this war, her soldiers have been 
showing the remarkable effects of up- 
to-date application of the practically 
new science of nutrition. Their health, 
energy and endurance contrast sharp- 
ly with that of the soldiers they have 
fought and defeated. 

This was brought out by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, speaking at the 
three-day meeting in Washington of 
the National Nutritions Conference 
for Defense called by the President to 
improve the nutrition standards of the 
American people. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
quoting from a writer who observed 
troops in action in Belgium. She said 
she was glad we had the courage to 
acknowledge our problem of under- 
nourishment, and hoped we also had 
the courage “to do something about 
it.” 

This conference of 900 delegates, 
specialists in nutrition from many 
fields, did not exactly show how an 
army can eat its way to victory, but 
it did tend to make the public con- 
scious that this is a subject of far 
greater importance than most of us 
ever dreamed. It brought home the 
fact that many of us are “starving” 

ithout knowing it; that the fat as 

‘ll as the thin are suffering from 

inutrition. Fully one-third of the 

ople, it was asserted, are living on a 
poor” diet. Not more than one-fourth 

ive a diet that could be rated “good.” 

America, “the richest nation in the 
world,” is hungry. Not because we 
ick food, but because we do not 
now what to eat. There are two 
kinds of hunger. We are all familiar 

ith the hunger of the stomach, “hol- 
low hunger,” and we know that by 
cating—just eating—we can satisfy 
its “pangs.” But there is also what the 
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International 
McNutt Declared Action Essential 


scientists call the “hidden hunger,” 
resulting from certain dietary defici- 
encies. We do not know how to re- 
lieve this hunger—we do not even 
knéw we have it. But scientists have 
learned that certain vitamin and min- 
eral concentrates will satisfy it. Sol- 
diers in Europe are carrying those 
things in their pockets. 

This matter of nutrition is a com- 
paratively new science. More has 
been learned about it in the last 20 
vears than in all the centuries previ- 
ously. And by far the most work has 
been done in the last 10 years. Re- 
search scientists have discovered what 
the human body needs, and in whiat 
proportion, just as the auto mechanic 
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Parran Hoped for a National Drive 





knows what proportion of gasoline 
and air is needed for the right firing 
mixture. ° 

The general public was aware that 
this work was going on, but was far 
from appreciating the importance of it. 
A popular definition cited by one of 
the Conference speakers, Dr. Russell 
M. Wilder, of the Mayo Foundation, is: 
“A vitamin is something that makes 
you sick if you don’t get it.” Even the 
medical profession has been tardy in 
understanding and applying the new 
Science, it was said. It has been de- 
veloped since most of our doctors left 
medical school. They are familiar 
with the great advances in medicine, 
which have almost conquered such 
diseases as yellow fever, diabetes and 
pneumonia. But both doctors and lay- 
men were slow in grasping the fact 
that the new science of nutrition has 
had its’ startling victories in such 
fields as pellagra, beri-beri, scurvy, 
dropsy and rickets. 

A Polish scientist gave the name 
“vitamine” to a substance which he 
extracted from rice polishing in 1911, 
but it was not until 1920 that three 
such substances had been recognized 
and the name “vitamin” applied to 
them. Scientists have now identified 
eight of these constituents of natural 
foods, small quantities of which are 
essential to life, and are able to pro- 
duce them in their laboratories. Dur- 
ing the same period they have learned 
the important role in nutrition of such 
minerals as calcium, iron, copper, 
iodine and phosphorus. The knowl- 
edge of calories, the heat-producing or 
energy-producing values of food, was 
advanced at the same time. 

Touching “starvation” in America, 
Dr. M. L. Wilson, director of Exten- 
sion Work in the Department of Agri- 
culture, said: “Science has uncovered 
starvation in places where it was not 
supposed to exist, in high and middle 
places, as well as in the low. Call it 
malnutrition, call it under-nourish- 
ment, call it dietary deficiency or what 
you will—when men and women and 
children fail to eat the foods that give 
them full life and vigor, they are in 
fact starving. . . We are faced with 
the fact that 40 per cent of our people 
have poor and inadequate diets and 
only 25 per cent have good diets.” 

But lest we get the idea that things 
are worse here than elsewhere, Dr. 
Wilson declared that our diets are “as 
good as any place in-the world”; that 
we are well fed compared with some 
other countries. Our trouble lies in our 
bad food habits, careless food prepa- 
ration and the wrong sort of food 
processing by which essential vita- 
mins are ground out of our flour and 
meal, On this point, the experts com- 
mended the newly developed system 
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Daily Requirements 


ERE is a list of the daily dietary 
needs of an average man, mod- 
erately active, according to the new 
nutrition yardstick: 






















eS CS oa aabinaigit oe ain . 3,000 

ES ou0 6 cds (6 was Get 70 grams 

SE Soe ican nomen aearas 8 grams 

EE Ta. 5 tates ig 00 Gore ee 12 grams 

ee ee 5,000 units 

Vitamin B-1 ........ 1.8 milligrams 
(Thiamin) 

Vitamin B-2 ........ 2.7 milligrams 
(Riboflavin) 

Nicotinic Acid ...... 18 milligrams 







Vitamin C .......... 75 milligrams 


(Ascorbic acid) 
































































of putting back into bread the needed 
constituents that had been milled out, 
but they expressed hope for new pro- 
cessing methods which will not re- 
move them. 


The Conference submitted a “diet- 
ary yardstick,” a new food guide, not 
only for our armed forces, but for the 
nation, and the experts saw in it won- 
der-working potentialities. Said the 
final report: “Wars are won or lost 
according to the health, courage and 
calmness of whole populations and 
their ability to exert themselves to the 
utmost, and this is particularly true in 
modern total warfare.” It was assert- 
ed that America’s vast resources, if 
utilized to the full by taking advantage 
of the knowledge now in our posses- 
sion, could create here the finest, hap- 
piest and most intelligent nation the 
world has ever seen. 


It is not all theory. There were “ex- 
hibits,” convincing evidence presented. 
Sir John Orr, a nutrition authority in 
England, wrote that when the diets of 
malnourished children in_ schools 
there were supplemented with milk 
and other “protective foods,” their 
ability to learn improved “markedly.” 
The case was cited of a private school 
in Connecticut, where malnutrition 
would never be suspected, in which 
the average grades rose 10 per cent 
after attention was given to the nu- 
tritional adequacy of the food served. 
Dr. Wilder said the food stamp plan 
of the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion had “succeeded amazingly.” A 
New York doctor told him that the 
“clinical complexion” of the clientele 
in a large dispensary “changed dréa- 
matically” after the food plan was in- 
troduced in the community. Previous- 
ly, nearly every patient was either 
overweight or underweight — both 
signs of malnutrition—but soon half 
the patients were decidedly improved. 
Opinion was expressed that a dole of 
money would not have helped so 
much, It would not have been proper- 
ly spent for food. 


Dr. Fred Tisdale, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, described as “like a fairy tale” the 
effect of a diet for mothers for a few 
months before a child is born. All in- 
fant deaths over a certain period, he 
reported, were those of mothers who 
had not received the proper vitamin 


(Continued on page 10) 
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President: Winant Report 


What John G. Winant, American 
Ambassador to Great Britain, had to 
say to the President and to Secretary 
of State Hull, after a quick flight from 
London, would no doubt make very 
interesting reading. But the three gen- 
tlemen remained tight-lipped, except 
to deny some of the wild guesses of 
the newsmen. Ambassador Winant 
suggested that some of the questions 
asked him must have come out of 
Berlin. He admitted that he brought 
information which would be of value 
“in preparing this nation to defend 
democracy,” but said there must be 
hesitancy in making public statements 
“that might be of danger to the (Brit- 
ish) fighting forces.” 

Reporters wanted to know if there 
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Ickes Became Defense Oil Coordinator 


were peace proposals, or if Britain 
would soon fall without active partici- 
pation by America. But they got neg- 
atives to both questions, while Wi- 
nant made it a point to praise the 
spirit and morale of the English peo- 
ple. Significantly, the President, after 
the Winant visit, called in Admiral 
E. J. King, Commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet and in charge of the Atlantic 
patrol, and later, Wm. S. Knudsen, 
Director of the OPM. 

What was considered the Presi- 
dent’s first step under the unlimited 
emergency he proclaimed three weeks 
ago, was the appointment.of Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes as Petroleum 
Coordinator for National Defense. The 
making of Secretary Ickes “czar” of 
oil was learned with some trepidation 
by oil men. But it was generally be- 
lieved that nothing could have made 
the Secretary happier. He can at least 
influence the prices and movement of 
oil and gasoline, and he is not a man 
to let power lie idle in his hands. He 
had already suggested that “gasless 
Sundays” might be necessary in the 
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East because of the shortage of tran; 
portation facilities resulting fro: 
sending 50 oil tankers to Great Britai 

The American Petroleum Institut 
immediately offered cooperation wit!) 
the new “czar” by suggesting elimin: 
tion of Sunday pleasure driving, a: 
a lowering by five degrees the ten 
perature of oil-heated houses. 

Other developments in the Pres 
ident’s week included these: 

e He received with expressions < 
sorrow and regret the resignation « 
Chief Justice Charles E. Hughes, 7: 
years of age, who quit because oi 
“considerations of health and. age.” 
Attorney General Jackson was men 
tioned as his most likely successor, 
but the President was expected to d« 
lay the appointment as he has done in 
the case of Justice McReynolds’ resig 
nation. 

@ While the President appealed t 
Congress for prompt approval of legis- 
lation for Canadian-American develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence seaway anid 
power project, Secretary of State Hu!! 
warned France that collaboration 
“with other powers for purposes of ag- 
gression” might bring U. S. reprisals 

e The President issued a stirrin: 
appeal for public contributions to th: 
United Service Organizations for Na 
tional Defense, “because recreation i: 
part of our total national defense pro- 
gram.” 


===] 
National Unity 


All the armies of Europe, Asia and 
Africa combined, with all the treasure 
of the earth—our own excepted—in 
their military chest, with a Bonaparte 
for a commander, could not by force 
take a drink from the Ohio or make 
a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial 
of a thousand years . . 

At what point, then, is the danger 
to be expected? I answer, if it ever 
reaches us, it must spring up among 
us. It cannot come from abroad. If 
destruction be our lot, we must our- 
selves be its author and finisher. 


Those words, so forcefully express 
ed by Abraham Lincoln, show plainly 
wherein America’s greatest danger lies 
Right now, facing one of the graves! 
dangers that ever threatened th: 
world, our nation needs to be united 
as never before. While no one ca 
rightly say there is real disunit 
among us, there is plenty of discord 
The discordant elements (small blocs 
isolationist in character) that ar 
striving to weaken our nation in th 
presence of peril range from acti, 
enemies lurking in various parts of o1 
defense setup to honest and loyal citi 
zens whe see things in a different ligh! 
from that of the Administration—t! 
nation’s chosen leaders, 

Despite the President’s proclamati: 
of an. unlimited national emergen 
many organizations with varied pu! 
poses have continued to sow the see's 
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York: “Then We Should Use Them” 


of discord and disrupfion, and there 
is been no let up in defense strikes. 

Perhaps the greatest rift of all is 
ihat caused by a few men of national 
prominence who feel called upon to 
speak in opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. Charles A. 
Lindbergh, spearhead of the non-in- 
ierventionists, climaxed this group’s 
attack by declaring the country 
needs a new leadership — some- 
ihing impossible under our election 

ystem. Alf M. Landon, 1936 Repub- 
lican presidential candidate, charged 
ihe President could not make up his 
ind. Several U. S. Senators are ac- 
ve on the firing line, in and out of 
e Senate, in opposing anything in the 
Administration program that might 
icnd to involve the country in the 
lighting. They would let Hitler alone. 

On the opposite side, however, is the 
Rally round the Leader” group, which 
clearly represents a majority in every 
rank of our people. Besides the faith- 
ful political followers of the President 
there are outside groups in every field 
who advocate all-out aid to the British 

once, cost what it may. “If that 

‘ans we have to use convoys,” pro- 
claimed Sergeant Alvin York, hero of 
the First World War, “then we should 
use them.” He declared for “no com- 
promise with Hitler or the things he 
stands for.” That position has been 
indorsed by more than a majority in 
popular polls of opinion. 

But the keynote for the unity of the 
country must have been sounded by 
seph P. Kennedy, former Ambas- 
lor to Great Britain, who had previ- 
ously taken a prominent part on the 

n-interventionist side. After the 

‘sident proclaimed the unlimited 

ergency Kennedy declared: “Our 

tional security demands from all of 
an unlimited loyalty. We pledge 

‘giance to our flag and to the Re- 
public for which it stands.” Kennedy’s 

irse will be generally followed, for 

‘re has always been discord in this 

suntry in the face of every national 

ergency—even at the time of the 
l\cvolution, and especially at the time 


NATIONAL 


of the Civil War. But the beginning 
of action always united the nation suf- 
ficiently for its task. And some ob- 
servers claim we have more unity 
right now than ever before—in peace 
time. 


Labor: More Magic Needed 


Events along the industrial front 
made at least two facts painfully ap- 
parent. One was that President Roose- 
velt’s appeal to capital and labor and 
his declaration of an unlimited na- 
tional emergency had not proved pow- 
erful enough to prevent strikes. The 
other was that there is a woeful short- 
age of conciliators and mediators, 
which is the same as saying that there 
are many more cases for arbitration 
than there are arbiters. 

Both these factors were’ demon- 
strated with appalling implications 
when 9,000 of 11,500 workers struck 
at North American Aviation Corp., in 
Inglewood, Cal., thereby halting man- 
ufacture of $196,000,000 worth of war 
birds for U. S. and Britain. The Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board had 
been handling the case, and had al- 
ready succeeded in securing two 
strike postponements, when it was ob- 
liged to withdraw temporarily to con- 
duct another last-ditch hearing (in the 
aluminum industry, where 4,500 work- 
ers threatened to strike at five Cleve- 
land plants). No sooner had the board 
left than CIO’s W. P. Goodman, local 
boss, promptly ordered the walk-out. 

Moreover, the DMB was not getting 
along so well with the few cases to 
which it had devoted more than 
enough time, Despite a mediated peace 
proposal, which had the approval of 
CIO higher-ups, 12,000 CIO lumber- 
men in the tall timber region around 
Puget Sound refused to bury the 
hatchet, pick up the ax, and resume 
work on 52 strategically important de- 
fense operations. Phillip Murray, CIO 
president, denounced the lumber strik- 
ers’ president, O. M. Orton, and called 
on the workers to accept DMB’s re- 
commendation to return to work. 
Farther down the West Coast there 
was more trouble, particularly in 
San Francisco. There 4,500 mem- 
bers of CIO’s International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union 
struck, tying up ‘focal transporta- 
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Enox in The Memphis Commercial Appeal 


“A U-Boat Couldn’t do Worse” 






tion. (In Pittsburgh, 2,220 AFL truck- 
drivers and helpers were doing 
the same, while, in New York City, 
1,450 AFL workers halted operations 
at 15 cold storage and 60 dry storage 
warehouses). And in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area striking machinists 
were still out. For a while they had 
completely tied up 500,000,000 worth 
of Government contracts in 11 ship- 
yards employing about 15,000 men. 

Flashes from elsewhere along the 
labor front: Unions were granted 
wage increases at Chrysler and at 
Packard, in the automobile field. . . 
Trouble flared up again in steel as 
8,000 walked out at the Great Lakes 
Steel Co... On June 10, five operating 
and 14 non-operating railway brother- 
hoods asked the carriers for pay in- 
creases for 1,150,000 workers. . . Price 
Administrator Henderson threatened 
to take a hand in the industrial rela- 
tions field by objecting to the granting 
of pay raises which he should find 
would necessitate the management’s 
raising prices or rates. 


zl 
Defense: Shortages 


As our national defense effort roar- 
ed into second gear, setting a new 
spend-speed record of $27,000,000 a 
day, and Congress considered a new 
10 billion dollar Army supply. bill, 
shortages long prophesied became 
actual and new ones loomed up ahead. 
Man power, electric power, locomo- 
tive power and petroleum; aluminum, 
steel and copper; budget billions and 
tomatoes.— all had to be stamped 
SHORT. And we had scarcely begun 
to move. According to OPM statistic- 
ian Stacy May we are now delegating 
to defense only 20 per cent of our na- 
tional resources; next year we will 
allot an estimated 25 per cent. This 
must be compared with Italy’s present 
25 per cent, Japan’s 30 per cent, Eng- 
land’s more-than-40 per cent, and a 
still higher figure for Germany. 

There was talk of “gasless” Sundays 
and nation-wide daylight savings as 
the country approached a petroleum 
shortage on the Eastern Coast due to 
transportation difficulties (see page 4). 

Steel users began to feel the pinch 
as boat builders called for more ship 
plates than the mills could supply. 
Then OPM asked the steel industry to 
make plans for expanding production 
capacity by 100,000,000 tons a year. 
Copper went on the rapidly growing 
priorities list. And throughout the 
southeast, power officials asked con- 
sumer families to make drastic cuts in 
electricity -usage, 

Meanwhile, a much sadder shortage 
of man-power was revealed by Dr. 
Thomas Parran, U. S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral. In industry last year 350,000,000 
man-days were lost because of illness 
and accidents, he said, which was 50 
times greater than the total lost 
through strikes and lockouts. And if 
just 10 per cent of this loss had been 
prevented, he added, the saving would 
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have been “enough to build 12 canton- 
ments of average size, or five battle- 
ships, or 16,407 combat tanks.” 


=| 
Congress: More Power 


Like a man stung by a little busy 
bee Congress sat up quickly and utter- 
ed a few choice exclamations when it 
received from the War Department a 
formal and solemn request that it au- 
thorize the President to requisition 
“property of any kind.” 

Specifically, the bill, submitted in 
complete form by the Department, 
would permit the President “to requi- 
sition and take over, either temporari- 
ly or permanently, property of any 
kind or character, whether real or per- 
sonal, tangible or intangible 
which can be used or is adapt- 
able for.use directly or indirectly in 
any way for national defense.” 

The measure, Under Secretary of 
War Patterson explained, would throw 
the whole industrial power of the 
country into equipping the Army, and 
would meet all future emergencies. He 
said it had been approved by the Navy 
Department, the OPM and the Presi- 
dent, who had just received congress- 
ional authority to direct the priority 
in which industry fills all orders for 
the Government, foreign nations or 
private accounts. 

“There is no excuse for this bill,” 
exclaimed House Republican Leader 
Martin, while Senator Wheeler of Mon- 
tana expressed doubt that Hitler had 
that much personal power. Even Ad- 
ministration leaders admitted that it 
needed “clarification.” Some conced- 
ed there should be a time limit. The 
President indicated that the main ob- 
ject was to take over plants “immobi- 
lized” by strikes and to maintain de- 
liveries of defense articles, which 
statement brought a littke warmer sup- 
port for the bill. He also said he 
would accept a “reasonable” modifi- 
cation of the sweeping powers re- 
quested. The Selective Service Act 
of 1940 provides only that the Govern- 
ment may commandeer a plant that 
“refuses” to carry out defense orders. 
No plants have refused. 


PS 


Americana— 


Toy Guns: The 104th Ordnance 
Company, at Fort Meade, Md., is build- 
ing 126 dummy anti-tank guns out of 
discarded automobile parts, to be used 
as practice guns by the anti-tank units 
stationed at the post. 

Shirt Tale: Miss Elizabeth Setze, of 
Atlanta, Ga., has decreed that the boys 
in her classroom keep their shirt tails 
in or she will sew lace on them. The 
shirt tails are staying in. 

Contraction: Told his height—six 
feet, six and one-half inches—was too 
lofty a stature for the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, Merlin Vandewege baffled a 
Lincoln, Neb., recruiting officer by 
shrinking three-fourths of an inch. 
He’s in the Army now. 
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Lease-Lend Cheese 


“Cheese!” exclaimed hearty © Lord 
Woolton, British Food Minister, ecstat- 
ically. Dockers were swinging ashore 
120,000 pounds of Wisconsin cheddar 
from the first Lease-Lend food cargo 
to reach Britain. As Lease Lend ex- 
pediter W. Averill Harriman watched, 
Lora Woolton ceremoniously broke 
open one head and cut himself a 
week’s ration. “And very good cheese, 
too. This is what we want for the 
miners.” “What about us dockers?” 
called a voice from the ranks. With- 
out ado, Woolton handed over a 20- 
pound cheese for the 200 dockers. 
“This is off the ration,” he said. 

The first Lease-Lend food cargo, 
shipped by our Agriculture Depart- 
ment, included besides the cheese 1,000 
tons of flour and 4,000,000 eggs. To 
get the most in the least shipping 
space, Britain will need a lot of con- 





International 


Woolton: “Cheese! Very Good Cheese.” 


centrated food of the egg and milk 
type. Woolton appealed especially 
for milk, of which the U. S. has little 
surplus. “I believe American women 
would be willing to reduce their own 
consumption so the difference could 
be sent in the form of milk powder 
for British children.” 

Long under strict food rationing, 
Britons suddenly had a clothing ra- 
tion clapped on them, too. Of the 66 
ration cards that represent a year’s 
clothing supply, 11 will buy a dress, 
eight a shirt, and 26 a suit. Tradition- 
ally the world’s best-dressed, English 
men philosophically prepared to wear 
a frayed cuff as a badge of honor. 

These economic strains of war were 
easier to bear when Hugh Dalton, 
Minister of Economic Warfare, re- 
peated that economic warfare is wear- 
ing Germany down. “I have always 
made it clear,” he said, “that I be- 
lieve this war will last a long time... 
In many essential materials Germany 
is already beginning to feel the pinch. 
Already the R, A. F. has bombed 90 per 
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cent of Germany’s synthetic oil pr: 
duction and 80 per cent of her gil re 
fineries.” 

German planes struck hard at Ma 
chester, and raided London for thx 
first time in three weeks, whilé t) 
R. A. F. replied at Cologne. But wit 
active fighting confined to the Nea 
East, Britain-and Germany struck a 
each other with words. Followin: 
up President Roosevelt’s speech, Fo: 
eign Minister Anthony Eden made th: 
first talk on British peace aims. Basin: 
the speech on the President’s “fou: 
freedoms,” Eden made his majo: 
point: “Social security will be oui 
policy abroad not less than at hon 
-.. (no) return to the chaos’ of the 
old world ...asystem of international 
exchange in which the trading « 
goods and services will be the essen 
lial feature.” 

On one point Eden was firm. In th 
new order “Germany must play a part 
But ... Germany is the worst mast« 
Europe has yet known. Five times i 
the last century she has violated peac« 
She must never be in a position t 
play that role again.” How Britis! 
labor felt about Germany was indi 
cated by a Labor Party conventio 
vote on the war: 2,430,000 to 1,90: 
against a negotiated peace. 

Reichsmarshal Hermann Goering 
congratulating his airmen on the cap 
ture of Crete, proclaimed: “You hav: 
proved the Fuehrer’s words: ‘There is 
no unconquerable island.” Whethe: 
they predicted invasion, the words 
had a special ring for neutral Eire, 
where German planes dropped a fey 
bombs on Dublin, killing 34 an: 
wounding more than 100 persons. 





... Syria Next? 


In the Battle of the Mediterranea 
the Germans won one hand in Cret 
the British another in Iraq. But bot! 
were preliminaries: the rubber gam: 
would probably be played in Syria 
the 57,900-square-mile French man 
date which fronts the sea and borde: 
Turkey, Iraq, Trans-Jordan and Pales 
tine. For Syria is the keystone to the 
Near East. Unless Germany gets il 
Hitler cannot use his Crete victory t 
the full; if they do get it, the British 
triumph in Iraq may become worth 
less. 

Already the hot, strategic land, go 
erned for Vichy by Gen. Henri Dentz 
has had its baptism of this war’s fire 
German planes, with Vichy’s assent, 
used its airports en route to Iraq—and 
more may have returned there afte 
Britain’s Iraq victory. The R. A. F. 
has steadily bombed these ports. R: 
cently small units of motorized Ger- 
man infantry are reported to hav 
landed at Latakia, Syria’s northern t 
bacco port right on the Turkish bo! 
der. German “tourists” are reported 
plentiful in Syria, where they are do-° 
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Internationa} 


Emir Abdullah Supports the British 


ing their best to stir up the Moslems 
against the Christians. Britain, mean- 

hile, heavily reinforced her army in 
lrans-Jordan, the backbone of which 
is the native army of Emir Abdullah, 
one of the Empire’s staunchest allies 
in the Near East. 

At home the British man-in-the- 
street was impatient, waiting for the 
British and “Free French” armies to 
move into the mandate. Syria is one 
place where the British, home opinion 
feels, can beat the Germans to it—but 
that it must be done before more Ger- 
mans filter in, or before more planes 
and other weapons are permitted to 
reach Gen. Dentz “to defend France’s 
empire” (see col, 2). 

e Crete. “If we had only had plane 
support, we would have beaten them,” 
was the unanimous verdict of the 
15,000 grim, unsmiling Empire troops 
escued from Crete, the great island 
of Greece which the Germans took 
by air within two weeks. It was not 
the German air-borne troops that de- 

‘ated them, said those who got away, 
but ceaseless dive-bombing unham- 
pered by fighter defense. Few Britons 
believe that Crete proves “there are 
no unconquerable islands,” for Brit- 

n is a plane-protected fortress, 

hich Crete was not. But, though 

imitting Crete was an outpost only 

1) miles fr6m German plane bases, 
Britons are asking why, in seven 
months of occupation, Crete was not 
iade a fortress. The only note of op- 
timism was that Britain had gained 
time in Crete to win a firm footing in— 

e Iraq. The British campaign in 
lraq was unspectacular but steady. 
When, after 29 days, British troops 
finally entered Baghdad, pro-Axis 
Premier Gailani fled to Iran. Emir 
\bdul Illah, moppet King Feisal’s re- 
sent, whom Gailani had ousted, re- 
turned to appoint a pro-British gov- 

ronment, of which he named former 
Premier Jamil al-Midfai head. The 
armistice terms assured Britain of her 
treaty rights to send troops through 
(rag, and to use the rivers, railways 
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and airports—rights which Gailani 
started his putsch to abrogate: Ger- 
man troops and planes had withdrawn 
from the Mosul oil region. But Berlin 
hinted darkly that “the Iraqi nation- 
alist movement is not ended.” 








. «« Brennero vs. Vatican 


For the sixth time in 21 months of 
war, Adolf Hitler and Benito Musso- 
lini met at the little Alpine border 
village of Brennero. With them were 
their Foreign Secretaries, von Rib- 
bentrop and Ciano, and perhaps their 
chiefs of staff. 

Their meetings have usually marked 
the end of one campaign or the start 
of another. ~But what they discussed 
an attack through Syria, Egypt or 
Spain? President Roosevelt’s speech 
and what to do about the United 
States ?—was not revealed, except that 
the two dictators “fully agreed” on 
the “political situation.” Even Italian 
newspapers were still only guessing 
days later. 

While the two dictators were whis- 
pering evil omen for the world in 
their private trains, a calm voice from 
the Vatican was condemning the root 
theories of Nazism and Fascism. Pope 
Pius XII, in a world-wide broadcast 
celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
Leo XIII’s labor encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum (Of New Things), called for 
a return to the land and “a more fa- 
vorable distribution of men on the 
earth’s surface.” But if the Axis took 
this as an approval of its lebensraum 
theories, it faced sterner Papal words. 
Striking at the philosophy that “man 
were nothing more than a mere slave 
or official of the community,” the Pope 
denounced “a power so extensive over 
the members of the community” as to 
perpetrate “the error that the proper 
scope of man on earth is society, that 
society is an end in itself.” Italian 
papers feared the talk would be inter- 
preted abroad as a warning to the Axis, 


mad Feasiéet New Order 


Pursued by British planes, an Ital- 
ian freighter loaded with contraband 
ducked into the French Tunisian port 
of Sfax, where the British bombed it 
for three days, hitting a French 
freighter in the process. Commenting 
on this incident, Vice Premier Adm. 
Darlan gave the most straightforward 
answer so far to the question: will 
France, sooner or later, fight on the 
side of Hitler’s “new order” against 
Britain? The answer: apparently, yes. 

Accusing Britain of “waging a war 
of piracy” because of this and other 
attacks on French shipping, Darlan 
declared: “I remain decided more 
than ever to force respect of France’s 
right to free use of her ports and 
routes of communication, British 
imperialism needs the war to destroy 
Europe. In a victorious Anglo-Saxon 
world, France would become only a 
second-rate domain. . . I intend to act 














in such a way that France retakes her 
place as a power in Europe and the 
world, That means she must partiei- 
pate in construction of the new order.” 

As German troops were reported 
moving into Syria, and French units 
fired on British planes bombing Ger- 
man-used Syrian airports and oil de- 
pots, Gen. Weygand, who is pro-con- 
sul of Syria as well as Africa, rushed 
back to Vichy for a conference. To 
Vichy, too, went Gen. Pierre Boisson, 
commander at Dakar, which the Brit- 
ish declare Germany is already using 
as a submarine base. At either place, 
active participation in the new order 
is likely to begin. 


..- Orient: Sword Talk 


The Tokyo stock market boomed 
after President Roosevelt’s “full emer- 
gency” speech. For the President had 
not specifically denounced Japan, 
which her business men took as a sign 
of more U, S. appeasement in the 
Pacific. The boom in Japan’s war 
spirit, after weeks of Japanese hints 
of peace, was just as marked and 
typical. The sons of the Samurai 
can be friendly if approached with a 
sword, but are apt to draw their own 
swords if wooed with flowers. 

The days following the Roosevelt 
speech were definitely sword week in 
Japan, with the sword being waved 
specifically at the Dutch East Indies 
and the United States. For months 
Japan has been trying to wangle an 
economic agreement with the calm 
and stubborn Dutch—an agreement 
that would give them practical control 
of the islands’ oil, tin and rubber. 
The Netherlanders’ slow obstinacy 
finally ragged Japanese nerves to the 
point where the Tokyo delegates stop- 
ped dickering around the table and be- 
gan beating the table. 

While the Dutch only sat tighter, 
Kenkichi Yoshizawa, head of the 
trade mission at Batavia, shrilled that 
Japan’s present terms “are final, and 
Japan expects nothing less than ac- 
ceptance as a reply.” Navy spokes- 
man Cap. Hiraide warned that “eco- 
nomic pressure” may “compel Japan 











Seibel in The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
“Watchdog of the Pacific’ on Guard 
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to rise up in arms for self defense.” 

Voluble, self-conceited Foreign Min- 
ister Yosuke Matsuoka, who bell- 
wethered Japan into the Axis, issued a 
double-barreled threat. In the South 
Seas, he said, Japan “might have to 
reconsider her (peaceful) attitude.” 
As for the United States: “It is abso- 
lutely impossible to imagine that Jap- 
an should in the slightest degree fail 
to carry out her obligations to Ger- 
many (to fight if the U. S. attacks 
Germany) under the Tripartite Pact.” 

Nor were they, apparently. Secre- 
tary Hull is soft-spoken, but he carries 
a big stick which he gave a few prac- 
tice twirls in answer. In an exchange 
of letters with Dr. Quo Tai-chi, new 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Hull as- 
sured him of our “profound interest 
in the welfare and progress of China.” 
More important, because we believe in 
“equality of treatment among MNa- 
tions,” as soon as “conditions of peace 
prevail” our Government will “move 
rapidly” to relinquish its extra-terri- 
torial rights in China. (These are 
treaty rights, held by several foreign 
governments, by which their nationals 
in China are tried in their own, not 
Chinese courts, etc.). 

Hull’s statement was doubly signifi- 
cant. It combatted Japan’s propa- 
ganda of “China for the Asiatics” be- 
cause it pledged more—China for 
China; and to Japan it was another 
notice that we expect China to win 
any peace terms arising from the “in- 
cident.” To back up President Roose- 
velt’s prediction that China’s “mag- 
nificent resistance” would increase, 
the United States ticketed $100,000,000 
of Lease-Lend aid in China. And 
Washington was filled with persistent 
rumors that Army pilots were being 
permitted to “volunteer” to fly the 
warplanes we are sending China. Both 
War and State Departments promptly 
denied these rumors. 


War Sidelights— 


e British women unable to leave 
their factory jobs to shop are begin- 
ning to complain that “proxy shop- 
pers,” who have been doing their 
shopping for them, don’t know a bar- 
gain when they see one. 








e Germans have been advised to 
use daisies to butter their bread, and 
other wild plants for wartime soups, 
gravy, and vegetable dishes, because 
they contain more vitamins than real 
butter and cultivated vegetables. 


@ On Empire Day Britons in Shang- 
hai, China, were without a band to 
play “God Save the King” until a U. S. 
Marine band came to the rescue. 
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ELECTRIC READER 
MAGNIFYING GLASS 


For old people and persons with defec- 
tive eyesight the Pike Electric Reader is 
a Godsend. You can read the smallest 
print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug- 
in model, A C or D C, 110 volts, at $10.00, 
postpaid anywhere in U. S. Order from 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., 
N. E. Washington, D. C.—Advertisement. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Unlucky at Cards 


“If I could only get a good hand! 
I guess I’m just unlucky at cards.” This 
favorite cry of the poor card player 
may have some scientific truth behind 
it, according to the studies of Dr. 
Joseph Banks Rhine, of Duke Uni- 
versity. His experiments with shuf- 
fling and dealing cards, to determine 
whether people possess Extra-Sens- 
ory Perception, indicate that some 
people suffer from a permanent jinx. 

Dr. Rhine’s experiments, carried 
on for nine years, involve, among 
other things, guessing the order in 
which cards are dealt from a special 
25-card, five-suit deck. He has found 
that some persons are able to guess 
the order of cards, which may be en- 


Science Facts - 


RDINARY white diamonds may 

be turned green by bombard- 

ing them with deuterones or heavy 
hydrogen ions in an atom-smasher 
@ White potatoes kept at 
temperatures below 38 degrees Fah- 
renheit tend to become sweet be- 
cause their sugar content increases 
at that temperature. The oxida- 
tion of sugar is retarded at low 


temperatures, while the change of 
starch within the potato into sugar 


continues. . . @ Recent tests have 
shown that the eye functions of 80 
per cent of people are affected by 
emotion . e@ The Milky Way 
galaxy, to which our sun and earth 
belong, is an aggregation of stars 
so vast that it requires 30,000 years 
for light moving at 180,000 miles a 
second to cross from its outer edge 
to this planet. 





tirely out of sight in another room, 
with far higher than chance correct- 
ness—and these, he believes, are gift- 
ed with Extra-Sensory Perception. 
Others guess just as many correctly 
as the laws of chance say they should. 

But there is a third group, says Dr. 
Rhine in the Journal of Parapsychol- 
ogy, Who never could average as many 
correct guesses as they ought to by the 
laws of chance. He selected 19 of them, 
for a special test in which they at- 
tempted to make the highest possible 
scores. They were to guess the order 
of cards being dealt in another room 
by a mechanical shuffler. 

These 19 “poor guessers,” says. Dr. 
Rhine, made 30,000 individual tries. 
Their average score of correct guesses, 
according to chance, should have been 
five right in each series. Instead, their 
final score averaged only 4.78 right. 
A group of previously untested chil- 
dren taking the same test, ran up a 
score of 5.25. A system of bonuses 
for correct guesses increased the chil- 
dren’s score, but the 19 unlucky ones 
were never able to reach the chance 
average. Dr. Rhine offers no explana- 


tion, other than his own guess, that 
the poor guesses may consistently 
follow a misleading mental procedure 
But card players who do believe they 
are persistently jinxed may take wha! 
cold comfort they can from scientific 
evidence that perhaps it is true. 





Negro Night-Sightedness ? 

Certain persons can see better at 
night than others, as British tests for 
night fighter pilots show. Some drugs 
increase night sight. Nyctalopia, or 
night blindness, appears to result 
when the rods of the eye are unable 
to restore rapidly their visual purple 
after it has been drained by bright 
Jight. Deficiencies of riboflavin (vita- 
min B-2) and vitamin A may cause 
night blindness or glare blindness, 
frequently cured as soon as the vita- 
mins are restored. 

To this store of facts about seeing 
in the dark, two scientists who have 
been working at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
now tentatively add another: Negroes 
can see better in the dark than white 
men. Dr, H. De Sylva, of Yale Uni- 
versity, first came to this conclusion 
after testing some 5,000 men at Fort 
Bragg’s soldier truck drivers’ school. 

Dr. De Sylva immediately called in 
Dr. W. M. Miles, of the National Re- 
search Council. Tests made with a 
small group of colored and white 
draftees, chosen at random, appeared 
to confirm the earlier data. The tests 
involved determining the position of 
squares of white cardboard from 10) 
feet away. The colored men readily 
saw the cards in the dark, but most 
of the white men had to approach 
within 50 feet. 

Much more. searching scientific 
examination will probably be _ re- 
quired to determine whether better 
than average night-sightedness is 
actually a racial characteristic, like 
dark skin and flattened hair. “The 
discovery of Negro night-sight su- 
periority . . . may lead us to conclu- 
sions never dreamed of before,” said 
Dr. De Sylva. “It may result in changes 
in our military set-up.” 

4 
—— 


Capsules 


@ Heart disease is the chief cause 
of death among Federal workers, the 
Civil Service Commission reports. Of 
1,146 deaths among retired, pensioned 
workers, 52.8 per cent were caused by 
heart disease, while of 2,227 disability 


retirements from the service, 47.4 
were for the same cause. 
g@ To fight magnesium-type and 


similar incendiary bombs, which wa- 
ter only causes to blaze more fiercely 
because it supplies them with oxygen, 
the Pyrene Laboratories have devel- 
oped a new extinguisher (“G-1”), a 
graphite-base material, which smoth- 
ers the blaze with inert gases, 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Wheat Quotas Voted 


Wheat growers in 37 states, coming 
for the first time to the question of 
marketing quotas as a means of keep- 
ing surplus production off the market, 
did better than give the proposition 
the necessary two-thirds vote. They 
voted for the quotas by more than 80 
per cent. 

As a result of accepting the Govern- 
ment’s program, growers are assured 
of a crop loan of 85 per cent of parity 
on their wheat, which will come to 
about 97 cents a bushel, compared 
with last year’s loan rate of 72 cents 
a bushel, based on 56 per cent of par- 
ity. Grain sold from excess acreage 
would be subject to a penalty tax af 
half the wheat loan rate, or some 48 
cents a bushel. Officials said that 
without the loan program wheat 
could have been expected to drop 35 
cents from its present near-dollar lev- 
el. Under the program adopted, the 
Agriculture Department will establish 
a quota for each farm, but quotas will 
not apply to farmers having less than 
15 acres, or who produce less than 200 
bushels. 

“By their own decision,” said Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude Wickard, 
“the farmers have shouldered their re- 
sponsibility for doing their part to 
keep the nation strong. Hemmed in by 
economic and war blockades, they face 
a surplus that, uncontrolled, well 
could undermine an important part of 
our economic structure.” 

To protect the price - supporting 
measures of wheat in this country, 
the President, by executive order, im- 
posed import quotas on other wheat- 
producing countries under the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act of 1937. It was 
pointed out that the quotas will enable 
American farmers to maintain their 
wheat prices at a reasonable level, 
even though the world wheat surplus 
has weighed the world price down to 
the lowest levels in history. 

Canada, the main source of wheat 
imports of the past, understands that 
with our present harvest we shall 
have a wheat supply sufficient for two 
years, and agrees to an import quota 
of 795,000 bushels of wheat, though 
she has 565,000,000 bushels available 
for export. Total import quotas grant- 
ed to all countries amount to only 
800,000 bushels of wheat and 4,000,000 
pounds of flour, cracked wheat and 
similar products. Our regular tariff on 
wheat imports is 42 cents a bushel. 

The United States has proposed an 
international conference in the near 
future to “resume discussions” of the 
whole wheat surplus problem. Canada 
has agreed to cooperate. Other special- 
ly interested countries are Argentina 
and Australia. 

Outside of the wheat field, farm 
prospects on the first of June, as seen 
by the Agriculture Department, were 





good—provided the drought over the 
whole Eastern part of the country 
does not last too long. Pastures and 
hay prospects had already been dam- 
aged. But the food-for-defense pro- 
gram has brought higher prices in 
livestock, poultry and dairy products, 
in spite of larger production being ex- 
pected this year than last. And com- 
modity loans have helped to keep up 
the price of cotton and other staples 
to the best height since 1937. Early 
truck crops, now rapidly moving 
north, found unusually good consumer 
buying. 
ty AT re a 


Junk Boom 


The familiar old rag pickers and 
junk collectors with their push carts 
or goat-powered wagons now have ri- 
vals among the millionaires. Scrap, 
junk and waste have become big busi- 
ness. Material from the big piles of 
refuse are going into defense articles 
all over the country. It has been esti- 
mated that 300,000 people are em- 
ployed in such collection activity. 

Scrap iron and steel seem to lead 
the list in volume and value. In fact, 
so keen was the demand for this ma- 
terial (the Japanese could not get 
enough) that some types were among 
the first to be put under priorities and 
price control. It is estimated that the 
country possesses 1,000,000,000 tons of 
scrap steel] and iron—an almost inex- 
haustible mine. During the First 
World War this one line of business 
made millionaires, 

Among other scrap metals on the 
way back to the melting pot, one of the 
most publicized, if not most important, 
is aluminum. Scarcity soon developed 
in this material so necessary for air- 
planes, and domestic consumption was 
quickly curtailed. Now domestic con- 
sumers have been called on again, 
this time to “kick back” the aluminum 
they can spare. Taking a lesson from 
the book of Lord Beaverbrook, the 
Government picked out two cities to 
make an experiment in collecting gifts 
of scrap aluminum—Richmond, Va., 
and Madison, Wis. The response was 








Messner in The Rochester Times-Union 


Uncle Sam Corrals Scrap for a Scrap 





Random Statistics 


NTO Douglas Aircraft’s new $11,- 

000,000 windowless “blackout” 
plant, air cooling and cleaning sys- 
tems will pump 1,400,000 cubic feet, 
or 56 tons, of air each minute 
@ The nation’s grain storage ca- 
pacity is estimated at about 1,600,- 
000,000 bushels . . . @ The 34,861,- 
625 families in the United States in 
1940 spent more than $140,000,000 
a day in 1,770,000 retail stores, ac- 
cording to the Census Bureau . 
@ There were 20,950 farm fore- 
closures during 1940, a decline of 
41 per cent from the previous year, 
and the least number of foreclos- 
ures in any of the seven years for 
which the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion has records . e Fireworks 
last year resulted in 214 serious eye 
accidents, of which 15 resulted in 
blindness in one or both eyes. 





generous. Nearly everybody gave 
something. Saucepans and percolators 
topped the list, but there were more 
objects than the collectors thought 
existed. One man threw in four arti- 
ficial legs that he had outgrown, and 
the number of cocktail shakers indi- 
cated a reform wave. The last round- 
up was made by Boy and Girl Scouts 
calling at every door. After the scrap 
donations from the two cities are 
weighed, the Government can make a 
shrewd guess as to how much it could 
collect on a wholesale try. 

Another important kind of scrap is 
that of rubber. As it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to get cargo space from 
the East Indies, the main source of 
our rubber, more and more attention 
is being given to the scrap piles. From 
this source have been coming about 
250,000 tons a year, but as the need is 
stepped up it is believed the quantity 
of rubber scrap can be stepped up to 
double its average yield. 

Waste paper is another “gold mine” 
which regularly yields about 4,000,000 
tons a year for the “cooking” vats, 
while copper, zinc, nickel and other 
metals are objects of the junk-man’s 
search. All the stuff, of course, is re- 
processed and made to look like new. 

ee 

. 

Briefs 


gq Auto makers do not know how 
high their taxes will be, nor what 
substitute materials they will have to 
put in the 1942 cars. But from what 
they do krow, they are guessing that 
the price of fhe new cars will be about 
10 per cent higher. 


q As an indication of the lively rate 
of buying, the volume of department 
store sales for the week ending May 24 
was found to be just 21 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding 
week of last year. 


@ Taxes paid into national and lo- 
cal treasuries through liquor sales in 
1940 amounted to more than $1,140,- 
000,000, according to the Distilled 
Spirits Institute. This represents an 
increase of $130,000,000 over 1939. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Singing Archives 

HAT! You have never heard an 

archive sing? Well, come along, 
ther, to the most_recently publicized 
corner of the Library of Congress for 
an examination of the latest thing in 
archives—12,000 discs of recorded 
American Folk Song! 

But, first, it would be best to shake 
hands with John A. Lomax, the honor- 
ary curator of this famous archive. 
You may have heard of him before 
under the title of “the Ballad Hunter.” 
He’s the man who has spent more than 
30 years criss-crossing America in 
search of the words and music now 
treasured in the fragile grooves of 
those many wax cylinders and hard 
rubber discs. 

With portable equipment he has re- 
corded the chant of the woodsman, 
timing the arc-swing of his gleaming 
axe to “rainbow ’round my shoulder.” 
He it was who first heard and record- 
ed a Gypsy woman’s singing of what is 
now a popular cowboy number: “Git 
Along Little Dogies ..” Years ago he 
“discovered” and captured for all time 
that melodic folk song of the saddle- 
men: “Home on the Range.” 

Not so long ago the Radio Research 
Project of the Library of Congress 
combed through this ballad hunter’s 
collection, selecting songs here and 
there for a series of ten 15-minute 
transcriptions. These, with back- 
ground explanation woven in, are cur- 
rently being offered at cost to radio 
stations, schools, libraries, and other 
cultural groups by the Federal Radio 
Education Committee. They are 16- 
inch records which can not be played, 
unfortunately, on the ordinary home 
phonograph. 














East Room Memories 


CerFXHE President spoke from the 
East Room of the White House 


” 


With those words, uttered after 
President Roosevelt’s “Unlimited Na- 
tional Emergency” address, the radio 
announcer started picture memories 
stirring throughout America. For the 
East Room of the White House has 
long been open to the public and hun- 
dreds of thousands of Capital guests 
have visited it. 

A magnificent room of white and gold, 
it is 87% feet long and 45 feet broad, 
and its walls are of paneled wood. 
Between Corinthian pilasters are bas 
relief panels depicting scenes from 
Aesop’s Fables. Its three immense 
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International 
Historic East Room of the White House 


crystal chandeliers no one ever for- 
gets, nor the four great mantels of 
French and Belgian colored marble 
with their tall gilded mirrors. Before 
the room’s full length portraits of 
George and Martha Washington many 
have stood in awe. Many, too, have 
paused to study the famed Sevres 
busts of Washington, Lincoln, Frank- 
lin and Jefferson, gifts of an earlier 
French Government. Long remem- 
bered, too, are the room’s rich flow- 
ing draperies of gold brocade, its floor 
of old parquetry, the concert grand 
piano decorated in gold leaf. 

And then there are the East Room’s 
own particular ghosts—not real ones, 
of course, but the kind that stalk 
through history books. Here Monroe 
received Lafayette in 1824. Here were 
married Nellie Grant and Algernon 
Sartoris, “Princess” Alice Roosevelt 
and Nicholas Longworth, Jessie Wood- 
row Wilson and Francis B. Sayre. 
It was in this room that a Japanese ex- 





GOVERNMENT DIRECTORY 





EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary, 
$75,000 with $30,000 extra for traveling and enter- 
taining expenses, $225,000 for clerk hire, $200,000 for 
upkeep of White House, etc., or about $533,950 in all. 
Secretaries to President: Stephen T. Early, Va., Mar- 
vin H. McIntyre, Ky., Brig. Gen. Edwin M. Watson, 
Va., salary of each, $10,000. Administrative Assistants: 
William H. McReynolds, Lauchlin Currie, James H. 
Rowe, Jr., Sherman Minton, and Lowell Mellett, sal- 
ary of each, $10,000. Vice President: Henry A. Wallace, 
Iowa, salary, $15,000. (No living quarters provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Pat Harrison (Dem.), 
of Gulfport, Miss. (No extra salary unless acting as 
Vice President). Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: Sam Rayburn (Dem.), of Bonham, Tex., salary 
$15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representatives receive 
$10,000 each; former are allowed more than $10,000 
each for clerk hire and latter more than $6,500. Party 
division in 77th Congress: Senate—66 Democrats, 28 
Republicans, 1 Progressive, 1 Independent; House— 
268 Democrats, 162 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 1 
Farmer-Labor, 1 American Labor. Women: 8; Senate, 
1 (Democrat); House, 7 (2 Democrats, 5 Republicans). 
Ratio of representation: Each state has two Senators. 
House representation based on 1930 census, one rep- 
resentative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of Presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., N.-¥.; War, Henry L. Stimson, 
N. Y.; Justice, Robert H. Jackson, N. Y.; Post Office, 
Prank C. Walker, N. Y.; Navy, Prank Knox, Il.; In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, Claude R. 
Wickard, Ind.; Commerce, Jesse H. Jones, Tex.; 
Labor, Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of each, $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y. (Rep.), 
salary, $20,500. Associate Justices: Owen J. Roberts, 
Pa. (Rep.); Harlan F. Stone, N. Y. (Rep.); Hugo L. 
Black, Ala. (Dem.); Stanley FP. Reed, Ky. (Dem.); 
Felix Frankfurter, Mass. (Dem.); Frank Murphy, 











pert was teaching Theodore Rooseve!! 
jiu jitsu when future President Taf 
entered and, upon challenging th: 
Japanese expert, was promptly thrown 
to the floor—perhaps upon the ver, 
spot where Buchanan, in 1860, had 
received the first Ambassador fron 
Japan. 


NUTRITION— 


(Continued from Page 4) 





and mineral elements in their food. 
Dr. Henry C. Sherman, of New York. 
reported that nutritional experiments 
with rats had increased the life-cycle 
10 per cent, and declared it “well 
within the scientific probabilities” 
that human beings can be similarly 
helped. 

Coming down to brass tacks, or, 
rather, to the other metals, minerals 
and elements mentioned in the “yard- 
stick,” Dr. Lydia J. Roberts, of the 
University of Chicago, presented, for 
the committee which she headed, a 
typical daily diet which would fill the 
required bill. Here it is: 


One pint of milk for an adult, and 
more for a child; a serving of meat, 
of which the cheaper cuts are just as 
nutritious; one egg, or some suitable 
substitute, such as navy beans; two 
vegetables, one of which should be 
green or yellow; two fruits, one of 
which should be ,rich in Vitamin C, 
found abundantly in citrus fruits and 
tomatoes; breads, flour and cereal, 
most, or preferably all, whole grain or 
enriched wih minerals and vitamins; 
some butter or oleomargarine with 
Vitamin A added; other foods to satis- 
fy the appetite. 


The object of the Conference was, 
primarily, to make the public “nu- 
trition conscious,” as Vice President 
Wallace expressed it, and start a 
movement to wipe out conditions 
which result in 40 per cent of our 
young men being physically unfit for 
military service, and nine out of 10 
persons in the National Youth Admin- 
istration, suffering from health de- 
fects. “Vitalize with vitamins” was 
the slogan adopted. 

“It is essential that this Conference 
lead to action,” declared Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
who presided. The needed action, it 
was agreed, is a wide application of 
the nutrition “yardstick” decided 
upon. Speaking at the closing meet- 
ing, Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
expressed the hope that President 
Roosevelt would appoint an agency to 
carry out a nation-wide drive for bet- 
ter nutrition as a defense measure. 
The President had practically prom- 
ised in advance to name such an agen- 
cy to serve under the Security Admin- 
istrator. 

In the task of building a stronger 
and fitter nation, the Conference call- 
ed on all doctors and dentists, teachers 
and nurses, and also the various Fed- 
eral, state and local organizations to 
spread the doctrine of proper eating. 
Good health may be a better defense of 
the country than heavy tanks. 
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June 14, 1941 


ANSWER IS— 


When did we start to observe the third 
Sunday in June as Father’s Day? 








e Notwithstanding the old gag about 
every day being father’s day, celebra- 
tion of the third Sunday in June as a 
day of thanks to the man who has pro- 
vided for the family dates back only 
to 1909. At that time the ladies (bless 
‘em) thought something should be done 
in honor of Dad. The movement re- 
ceived official approval a year or two 
later, and in 1911 the late beloved Jane 
Addams gave the idea a boost. Now it 
even has an official flower—the rose, 
which is usually worn. But some 
years ago a Men’s Bible Class in Penn- 
sylvania tried fo popularize the dande- 
lion as the flower symbol for the day 
—because “the more it is trampled on, 
the more it grows.” 


. . + 


Who invented the torpedo plane? 


e The torpedo plane, figuring so 
prominently in this war and _ high- 
lighted by the crippling and sinking 
of the German battleship Bismarck, is 
an American invention. Patent for the 
first torpedo plane in history was ob- 
tained 29 years ago (in 1912) by Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, U. S. N., re- 
tired, hero of the Battle of Manila. 
Now 85, Admiral Fiske looks at the 
important role being played by the 
weapon he invented, developed to 
meet modern needs, as vindication of 
his dream. 


. * 7 


Who were Egbert, Ethelwulf, Ethelbald, 
Ethelbert, and Ethelred? 


e These were the first five rulers 
of England, according to recorded his- 
tory, reigning 12, 19, 2, 8, and 5 years, 
respectively, from 827 to 871. Their 
conquests formed part of the rich early 
Saxon-Danish history of the island. 


* * . 


Do the official records show what coun- 
try sank the Lusitania during the World 
War? 


@ In settling claims arising from the 
sinking of the Lusitania, a mixed 
claims commission representing the 
United States and Germany accepted 
the fact that the Lusitania, a British 
vessel, was torpedoed by a German 
submarine. It went down 10 miles off 
Old Head of Kinsale, on the south- 
western coast of Ireland, May 7, 1915, 
with a loss of more than 1,150 lives, 
114 of whom were Americans. 


| ae * 


Why is ice cream so called, and was it 
first used in America as a dessert? 


® Ice cream is so called because it 
is ice with cream or milk added, in 
contrast to the ices of the middle ages, 
which were made up merely of ice 
with fruit. flavoring. Creamed ices 


were not originated in the United 
States. They were first developed by 


Sermonette 


MERICA must wake up to the 

fact that she has an army in 
the field. While we think of the 
honored dead, let us think also of 
our honored living. The security of 
this nation is not in its armed 
forces alone. We need an aroused 
and an awakened people. America 
is taking the situation sitting down. 
It is unbecoming of the church to 
advocate war, but I would say to 
you: “Look to it that all the decen- 
cies of this life are maintained. 
Take your Christian religion as you 
have never taken it before, else the 
fate of France will be the fate of 
America.” 


Right Rev. James E. Freeman, 
Episcopal Bishop of: Washington. 


French chefs, who used the same in- 
gredients we use today, sugar, butter- 
fats, milk solids, and gelatin. Later 
the French formula for ice cream was 
taken to England as a court secret. It 
‘ame to America with the colonists 
and has become more popular in 
America than in any other part of the 
world. It was first served at a Presi- 
dential banquet during President Jef- 
ferson’s administration. 


. * * 


If A and B are first cousins, what re- 
lation are A’s children to B? What rela- 
tion are A’s children to B’s children? 


@ A’s children are B’s first cousins, 
once removed. A’s children and B’s 
children are second cousins, 


What is the population of the Dominion 
of Canada at present? 


@ The population, according to the 
last census, is 11,012,734. 





WORD ORIGINS 





Chastisement: The word chastise 
comes into our modern tongue from 
the French word chastien plus the 
ending isen, through the Middle Eng- 
lish chastisen. Its obsolete meaning 
was: to correct the fauit of, to reprove, 
rebuke, or scold. It now means to 
inflict pain upon for punishment. or 
reformation. Hence the noun chastise- 
ment means discipline or punishment. 
Chastisement is frequently mispro- 
nounced. The accent is on the first 
syllable, and is pronounced chass- 
tizz-ment, not chass-tize-ment. 
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RELIGION _ 
New Standard Bible 


There are many Christians who 
view any revision of their accustomed 
Biblical text as a sacrilege compar- 
able to misquoting the words of an in- 
terview. Yet the Bible, as we know 
it today, represents almost continuous 
change since 200 A. D. (It is estimated 
that the original writings were begun 
about 1000 B, C. and completed in the 
third century after Christ). 

The most recent complete revision 
of the English version of the entire 
Bible is that being made now by 16 
Protestant educators working from 
the American Standard edition of 
1901. By mid-summer the committee, 
which is headed by Dean Luther A. 
Weigle, of Yale Divinity School, ex- 
pects to finish the New Testament 
alterations, and by 1944 those of the 
Old Testament. According to Dr. 
William A. Irwin, University of Chi- 
cago member of the committee, there 
will be no conjectural revision of the 
text, only modification of idiom and 
correction of discovered previous er- 
rors in translation. 














Religious Crusade 


The thought that the present world 
conflict is primarily a religious cru- 
sade is not new. It has been ex- 
pressed in one form or another by 
clergy and laity alike ever since the 
first sparks of secular intolerance 
were noted in the totalitarian coun- 
tries. Last week, this concept was 


propounded anew by directors of the ~ 


Mother Church, First Church _of 
Christ, Scientist, meeting in annual 
session at Boston. 

Six thousand Christian Scientists 
attending the convention, plus some 
300,000 elsewhere’ throughout” the 
United States, were told that “the 
preservation and incorporation of the 
fundamental elements of true democ- 
racy in the basic law of every na- 
OM... > is nothing less than the 
sacred cause of religious freedom and 
individual salvation to which the 
Master himself committed all believ- 
ers in the Christian faith almost two 
thousand years ago.” Moreover, John 
R. Dunn, of Boston, newly-elected 
president of the First Church, com- 
pared this war to a “house cleaning” 
in which civilization would be swept 
clean of man’s unrighteousness, 
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FLAG DAY 





Resolved that the flag of the thir- 
teen states be thirteen stripes al- 
ternate red and white, that the union 
be thirteen stars, white on a blue 
field. 


ITH those simple words Congress 
created the Flag of the United 
States of America (the commonly used 
term, American Flag, is improper us- 
age) on June 14, 1777. Almost from 
that day many individuals began ad- 
vocating that a day be set aside each 
year for national homage to our flag. 
And about 70 years ago a 
movement was started to 
make June 14 National Flag 
Day. The idea was adopt- 
ed by a number of state or- 
ganizations which later 
merged into a national or- 
ganization advocating the 
establishment of Flag Day. 
But the late Sara M. Hin- 
son, dean of the public 
school faculty of Buffalo, 
N. Y., is known-as the 
“mother of Flag Day.” 
During her long career as 
a teacher she started a 
movement to instill in her 
pupils the proper respect 
for the flag, teaching them 
the proper salute and the 
oath of allegiance, written 
by Francis Bellamy: 

I pledge allegiance to the 
flag of the United States and 
to the country for which it 
stands, one nation, indivis- 
ible, with liberty and justice 
for all, 


However, the celebration 
of June 14 nationally and 
officially was not accom- 
plished until 1916 when 
President Woodrow Wilson 
issued a proclamation set- 
* ting the day aside for na- 
tional observance of Flag 
Day. Each succeeding year 
has witnessed similar ob- 
servance, 

In his Flag Day procla- 
mation this year President 
Roosevelt recalled Presi- 
dent Wilson’s request that thence- 
forth June 14 be specially observed as 
a day on which to “rededicate our- 
selves to the nation, ‘one and insep- 
arable’,’ and declared that “at this 
time when the principles of unity and 
freedom symbolized by Old Glory are 
under attack, it is especially fitting that 
we reaffirm our faith in the ideals for 
which our flag stands and our loyalty 
to the nation over which it has waved 
for more than a century and a half. 

To William Driver, incidentally, goes 
the credit for having christened our 
flag “Old Glory.” The year 1824 mark- 
ed the 21st year of young Driver’s life 
and also his elevation to the rank of 
master mariner (he was later a Cap- 
tain) in the Navy. In honor of the oc- 








casion his friends presented a flag to 
him. He gazed at the beautiful emblem 
a while and then fervently exclaimed: 
“OLD GLORY!” Thus he gave our na- 
tional emblem a name that has been 
cherished ever since. 

Today our flag is one of the oldest 
national emblems in existence, most 
other countries older than the United 
States having changed their national 
colors since 1777. Up until 1818 a new 
stripe and a new star were supposed 
to have been added to the flag for each 


Stars and Stripes Being Raised Over Ft. McHenry’s Ramparts 


new state admitted to the Union. But 
that year, with 20 new states clamor- 
ing for a place on the flag (already in- 
creased to 15 stripes and 15 stars after 
Vermont and Kentucky joined the 
Union) Congress, fearing the emblem 
would become unwieldy, passed a bill 
providing for the re-establishment of 
the flag of 13 stripes, to represent the 
original 13 states, and for the stars to 
be increased to the number of states 
in the Union at that time, while a star 
only was to be added for each new 
state admitted. That is why our flag 
now has 48 stars (one for each state) 
in the blue union and 13 stripes. Sig- 
nificance of the colors of the flag are 
as follows: the red for valor, white 
for purity and blue for justice. 


International 





PATHFINDER 


Among America’s numerous treas- 
ured flags are the original Star* Span- 
gled Banner, that bit of bunting that 
inspired Francis Scott Key to write 
our National Anthem;-the original “Old 
Glory”; the flag of the U. S. Brig 
Enterprise; the Peary flag of* North 
Pole fame; the Paris flag displayed on 
Eiffel Tower in 1917, and many other 
original flags of historic importance— 
all carefully preserved in the National 
Museum at Washington. 

The wars abroad and our national 
defense program at home have stimu- 
lated public interest in the shrine 
where the “Star Spangled Banner” is 
commemorated—Fort McHenry Na- 
tional Monument and Historic Shrine, 
Baltimore, Md. Admissions to the 
shrine (see picture) have 
increased almost 100 per 
cent this year over 1940. 
Incidentally, the flag whose 
broad stripes and bright 
stars Keysaw bythe dawn’s 
early light was the one of 
15 stars and 15 stripes. 

PATHFINDER’s _ cover 
picture this week shows 
Old Glory proudly waving 
in the breeze over Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas. With 
the crisis abroad threaten- 
ing all the things our flag 
stands for—liberty, justice 
and freedom of worship— 
it behooves every Amer- 
ican citizen on this day, 
Flag Day 1941, to pledge 
anew to keep Old Glory 
waving, not only over Ran- 
dolph Field, but over the 
millions of homes, schools 
and churches in America, 
And here is a pledge every 
true American should com- 


mit to memory—the im- 
mortal words of William 
Tyler Page which have 


been officially adopted as 
The American’s Creed: 


“I believe in the United 
States of America as a gov- 
ernment of the people, by 
the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are de- 
rived from the consent of 
the governed; a democracy 
in a republic, a sovereign 
nation of many ‘sovereign 
states; a perfect union, one 
and inseparable; established upon 
those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice and humanity for which Amer- 
ican patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. I therefore believe it is my 
duty to my country to love it, to 
support its Constitution, to obey its 
laws, to respect its flag, and to defend 
it against all enemies.” 


an 





Uncover when the flag goes by, boys, 
*Tis freedom’s starry banner that you greet, 
Flag famed in song and story 
Long may it wave, Old Glory 

The flag that has never known defeat. 


—CHARLES BENJAMIN @& 
GEORGE SUTTON 
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ARMY INSIGNIA 





Arms and Services 


%7 OUR Uncle Sam’s Army, how near- 
y ly 1,500,000 stgong, is composed of 
hat military men call “Arms” and 
Services.” The “Arms” are the fight- 
g units of the Army. The “Services” 
elp the fighting units by supplying 
em with the essentials that make 
them invincible on the field of battle. 


All soldiers in our great Army be- 
ong either to the “Arms” or “Serv- 
ces.” And all alert civilians not only 
want to be able to tell the rank of a 
oldier or officer, but they should be 
able to tell at a glance just what 
branch of the Army that particular 
oldier or officer is serving with. 


@ Field Artillery: Insignia of all artil- 
Jlery is the crossed cannons. While the 
Coast Artillery Corps places a projectile 
in the center of the crossed cannons, the 
Field Artillery sticks to the plain crossed 
cannons With regimental numbers placed 
above the big gyns. Color of all artillery- 


men’s hat cords is 


@ Engineers: Next to the oldest in- 
signia in the U. S. Army, the famed castle 
of Engineers was adopted in 1840. Mem- 
bers of the Corps of Engineers wear scar- 
let hat cords with white acorn ends. 

@ Signal Corps: Insignia of the Signal 
Corps is the crossed flags adopted in 1868, 
to which a center torch was added in 1884, 
Hat cords of this branch are orange with 
white acorns, 

In addition to these fighting units, 
the newly formed Armored Force, 


scarlet. 


ls 


@ Quariermaster Corps: This service 
furnishes food, clothing, shelter, trans- 
portation and equipment for the Army. 
Insignia for this branch consists of a key 
and pen on a wheel surmounted by an 
eagle. Hat cords here are buff. 

@ Ordnance Department: This service 
obtains and distributes supplies of arms 
and ammunition, Its insignia, the oldest 


in the Army, is the shell and flame adopt- 
ed in 1832. Hat cords are crimson, 

@ Chemical Warf S ice Besides 
developing and supplying the fighting 
units with smokes, gas and incendiary 
weapons, this service seeks to protect the 
Army and civilians against chemicals of 


Insignia consists of crossed 
chemical retorts with a hexagonal figure 
known as a benzol ring. Hat cords are 
cobalt blue with white acorns. 

@ Medical Department: Duties of the 
Medical Corps include administering 
Army hospitals and caring for the sick 
and wounded, Present insignia of this 
department is the caduceus, adopted in 
1902, The same insignia is worn by the 
Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps, Medical 


the enemy 
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Insignia of the Various “Arms” 


Each branch of our Army, whether 
Arms” or “Services,” has its own 
signia (see cut). These insignia are 
orn on the.coat collar. Commis- 
oned officers wear the open-work 
Vpe insignia shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, while non-com- 
issioned officers and privates wear 
he same insignia on circular bronze 
llar ornaments. Enlisted men of the 
various branches of the “Arms” and 
Services” may also be spotted by the 
olor of the hat cords on campaign 
ts and piping on field caps. 
Insignia of the various fighting units 
the Army, and the color of their 
hat cords follow: 
@ Infantry: The principal combat arm; 
¢ insignia of this branch of the service 
the familiar crossed rifles adopted in 
5. Hat cords and field cap piping of 
enlisted men are a light blue. 
@ Cavalry: Collar insignia of all caval- 
since 1857 has been the crossed sabers, 
ow used with the cutting edges up. Hat 
ords are yellow. 
@ Air Corps: Insignia of the Air Corps 
a pair of eagle-like wings with a pro- 
peller between them, Hat cords are 
an ultarmarine blue with yellow acorns. 


HME ALTAR ATR 
OVERALL 3 GEOT CAMPS 


and “Services”’—Fighting and Service 


which includes mechanized units of 
infantry, cavalry, and field artillery, 
all €quipped with tanks, armored cars, 
etc., now plays a major role in mod- 
ern warfare. 

Though most of their work is behind 
the front lines, the various “Services” 
are as vita] to a victorious army as are 
its fighting units. Duties, insignia and 
colors of these branches are: 

@ Adjutant General’s Department: This 
department assists in the issuance of 
rders and in the management of the 
Army’s daily business. Its insignia, 
adopted in 1872, consists of a shield with 
13 bars and 13 stars, one of which is 
larger than the others. Color of hat cord: 
dark blue and scarlet. 

@ Inspector General’s Department: As 
its name implies, this department is the 
inspecting service and makes suggestions 
for improving the Army. A _ wreathed 
sword and fasces adopted in 1890 make 
up its insignia, while the hat cord color 
is dark blue and light blue. 

@ Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment: This department handles all legal 
matters of the Army, including courts 
martial. Insignia of this branch is the 
wreathed sword and pen adopted in 1890, 
Hat cord color is dark blue and white. 


—E7 —_ 
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Units of the United States Army 


Administrative Corps, Army Nurse Corps, 
Contract Surgeons and Sanitary Corps Re- 
serve, except that these organizations 
have the letters D, V, A, N, C, and S super- 
imposed on the caduceus. Hat cords of 
the Medical Department are maroon with 
white acorns. 

@ Finance Department: This depart- 
ment pays out and accounts for the funds 
that support the Army. Its insignia is 
the diamond, adopted in 1896, discontinued 
in 1910 and re-established in 1920. Hat 
cords are silver gray with yellow acorns. 

@ Corps of Chaplains: Chaplains guide 
the spiritual and moral life of the armed 
forces. Two types of insignia are used: 
a Latin cross in silver for Christians, 
adopted in 1898; and a Mosaic tablet sur- 
mounted by the Star of David for Jewish 
chaplains, adopted in 1918, Chaplains wear 
black hat cords.} 





t General officers of all branches of the Army wear 
gold hat cords. All other commissioned officers wear 
gold and black hat cords. Insignia of other branches 
of the service shown in the accompanying picture in- 
clude the crossed pistols for military police, the Gen- 
eral Staff insignia created in 1904, the National 
Guard Bureau’s eagle and fasces, the shield and eagle 
of professors of U. S. Military Academy at West Point, 
the Warrant Officer’s wreathed eagle, the Specialist 
officer’s coat of arms of the United States enclosed in 
@ ring, and the U. S. Army Band insignia. 
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EDITORIAL 





If chewing the rag would arm a 
nation, America would have more 
planes, more tanks, more ships and 
more guns than she could use or give 
away. 

q 


Matters are so out of joint these days 
that it’s hard to tell how anything, 
even a battle, is going until it’s gone. 


q 


After four long, hard years the Japa- 
nese are apparently beginning to real- 
ize that it’s just impossible to solve- 
that old “Chinese puzzle.” 


q 
If Europe keeps on worrying us by 
disturbing the peace of the world 
every 20 years, why don’t we take it 
over and close it up? 


« 


Battle of Crete 

HE 1941 Battle of Crete—a battle 

as fabulous as any ever fought in 
that ancient land of fable and fiction 
—is over, and to the great book of his- 
tory has been added another page 
strangers and more unbelievable than 
any since the days of King Minos, son 
of Zeus, bero on earth and afterwards 
judge in the realms of Pluto. 

This battle will go down in human 
records as the first in which the con- 
quering army came through the air 
and descended from the clouds. It 
was one of those things that could not 
be believed until it took place. This 
latest Battle of Crete—there have been 
many others—was something new, 
devilish and devastating. 

By one of those striking little ironies 
of history this first army on wings in- 
vaded the island where, according to 
ancient Greek fable, wings were first 
invented and used by man. It was 
here, the well-known myth tells us, 
that Daedalus, the famed mechanical 
genius, creator of the labyrinth which 
defied escape, made wings for himself 
and son with which to flee from the 
island. It will be remembered that the 
son, Icarus, became too adventurous; 
exulting in his new power he soared 
too high, the sun melted the wax that 
fastened his wings and he fell into 
the sea. 

Such is the fable of man’s first fight 
over Crete as it has come to us through 
many centuries, preserved in song and 
story. The story of the capture of the 
island by men on wings came to us a 
few days ago by radio and newspaper. 
They are both wonder tales. And 
since history is fond of her little iron- 
ies, and loves to repeat herself after 

‘long intervals, there may still be a 








Prom The Milwaukee Journal 
“Men from Mars” in Real Life 


sequel to the last wings-over-Crete 
story. There may be another’ case of 
too much pride of accomplishment— 
and another fall. 


“They are raised on high that they 
may be dashed to pieces with a great- 
er fall,” observed the old Claudian, the 
Roman poet. 


gq 
This Eating Business 


EOPLE in Washington have been 
talking about the subject of eat- 
ing. Well, that is always an interest- 
ing subject, especially when delect- 
able dishes are described and recipes 
passed around. But these people came 
from laboratories instead of kitchens; 
and they stressed weights and meas- 
ures and formulas instead of taste. 
This is the sort of thing that ‘the 
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PATHFINDER 
average fellow finds is hard to get ex- 
cited about—even to get interested in 
We have seen too many food faddist, 
come and go. There is the vegetarian, 
whose invitation to dinner we avoid 
and there is the raw food eater, the 
nibbler of carrots and things, who 
knows that only rabbits would enjoy 
dining with him. There was the 
Fletcherite who chewed and chewed 
and chewed. There have always been 
a lot of food cranks, and they are very 
apt to make themselves a nuisance by 
urging their hobbies on others, 


UT it really looks as if these nutri- 

tionists of today have something 
very important (see page 3). They are 
not faddists; they are scientists. They 
have taken the engine apart,so to speak, 
and by long, painful study they have 
found what makes it tick. They have 
discovered what it has to have, how 
much of it, and where you can get it. 
They have demonstrated that a num- 
ber of diseases may result from die- 
tary insufficiencies, and they have 
made cures by prescribing the needed 
foods. 

These scientists know exactly what 
they are talking about; and when they 
prove that eating raw carrots makes 
you see better in the dark you have 
to listen. We don’t need to count vita- 
mins and minerals, any more than we 
need to measure the octane rating of 
the gasoline in our car. But we had 
better note their advice about eating 
yellow vegetables, leafy greens and the 
like. It is for our own good, after all. 

Still, there is one important element 
in this eating matter that does not 
come within the nutritionist’s pur- 
view. It concerns the psychiatrist, 
rather. Mr. McNutt, Security Admin- 
istrator, touched on it when he said: 
“Something frequently happens to 
good food when its selection is dis- 
tilled through the coils of an expert. 
Food loses its gastronomic gusto. A 
fellow gets the uncomfortable feeling 
that he is eating exactly what he 
ought to.” 

In other words, there is great im- 
portance in the manner of eating. 
When we are in a pleasant frame of 
mind, the surroundings attractive and 
the company agreeable, then the di- 
gestive juices flow freely, we enjoy 
ourselves, and we get the most out of 
what we eat. If we are in a bad hu- 
mor, or if our minds are intensely 
preoccupied with something far away, 
we may rise from the finest table with 
a pain in the stomach. Hunger is said 
to be the best sauce in the world 
Moreover, it may be added that the 
best way to eat is to eat with 
pleasure. 


q 


In these times of world distress and 
national emergency, all passible ai< 
Should be given to the stricken, bu! 
none to the strikers. 
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June 14, 1941 


BY THE WAY- 


Don’t you wish you could live a 
entury or two longer so you could 
see how this awful mess in Europe 
omes out? 





—_ - 
America used to be known as “the 
land of promise.” Now it’s Europe— 
only the “promise” is never kept. 


— , 


A let of people still entertain the 
apparently vain hope that the German 
government will be overturned. We 
don’t believe that would do much good. 
From here it looks about the same on 
both sides. 

——_l)— 

Chicago scientists have put forward 
a new explanation of why a “young 
nan’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
éf love”, etc., etc. They blame it all 
on a little gadget they call the Aypo- 
thalamus, adding significantly that the 
female has no such gadget. Now if 
that is so—and this time we are ask- 
ng the scientists—what is the name 
of the gadget the young ladies turn on 
to start the young men’s hypothalami 
icking? 

—[L}-— 

We are gathering scrap steel, scrap 
ron, scrap copper, scrap aluminum 
and other scrap at a great rate to use 
n réarmament. Thus we are trying 
to get out the scrap before we get into 
the scrap. 

—[}— 

The U. S. Rubber Co. announces the 

development of a “supersock.” But 

on’t get too high hopes. It’s just 

something for the feet—not something 
guy can take at Hitler. 
—T }— 

Mexico has produced a girl bull- 
fighter who is tops in the sport. She 
kills ’°em with the greatest ease, skill 
ind grace. The applauding Mexicans 
do not appear to realize that this girl 
s perhaps killing their national sport. 
She has demonstrated that this popu- 
ar game does not require nerves of 
steel, muscles of iron and the heart of 

lion. A girl can do it. It is a lady’s 
same. Soon the heroes of the arena 

ight as well try to stir up enthusiasm 
v doing fine needlework, 
——[}— 

The London Daily Mail demands a 

hake-up on the home front.” After 

hat Hitler’s bombers have done along 
hat line it looks as if some folks are 
ird to satisfy. 


—[_}— 


The French term for applesauce is 
mpote de pommes. Maybe we should 

tell those Vichy French we don’t want 
ny more of theirs under any name. 


— 


A Chicago psychologist outlines a 
procedure fof women by which they, 
io matter how unprepossessing, can 
win a husband of their own choosing, 













Johnson in Kladderadatisch, Berlin 


This is the way Berlin sees American aid 
to Britain—“the Good Samaritan” 


Next thing he’ll be trying to teach 
ducks howto swim. 


mM 


J 


Here’s a tip for those who don’t know 
beans. The Department of Agriculture 
issues a booklet entitled “Handbook 
of Offic. 1 U. S. Standafds for Beans.” 











RHYME & REASON 





LIVE on the sunny side of the street; 
I shady folks live on the other. I have 
always preferred the sunshine and have 
tried to put other people there, if only for 
an hour or two at a time. 
—MARSHALL P. WILDER 


* * 7 


No man is rich whose expenditures ex- 
ceed his means; and no one is poor whose 
incomings exceed his outgoings. 

—HALIBURTON 


* 7 * 


They are slaves who dare not be 


In the right with two or three. 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Custom is almost a second nature. 
—PLUTARCH 
Friends depart, and memory takes them 


To her caverns, pure and deep. 
—THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY 


* * . 


Fear not that thy life shall come to an 
end, but rather fear that it shall never 
have a beginning. 

—CARDINAL NEWMAN 


*. * * 


Bigotry has no head and can not think, 
no heart and can not feel. 
—DANIEL O’CONNELL 
Far away there in the sunshine are my 
highest aspirations. I may not reach 
them, but I can look up and see their 
beauty, believe in them, and try to follow 
where they lead. 
—LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


7 * * 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
—WORDSW ORTH 
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ANY OTHER NAME? 


Alison M., Glenn W. and Clyde D. 
LEARN, young sons of Mr. and Mrs. 
DALE H. LEARN of Stroudsburg, Pa., 
are all honor students at the Clearview 
Consolidated School there. 


M. S. BUMP operates a garage at 
Mewport, R. IL, where he advises 
motorists to tune up for quick starting 
and fast pick-up. 

Adam DAUBER is a paperhanger in 
Portland, Ore. 

To get the low downs on the people 
of Watertown, S. Dak., see the mayor, 
John LOW, and the chief of police, 
Mickey DOWNS. 

At Ft. Wayne, Ind., a Mr. SLICK 
operates a laundry. 

In Elgin, N. Dak., Clarence SICK 
is the WPA recreational leader and 
Henry WELL is an‘ auto mechanic. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
Uvalde, Tex., former Vice President 
John Nance Garner’s home town, sent 
in this story, told by the use of names 
found in the Chamber’s files: 


“Many PEOPLES, having HEARD of 
this country, came to Uvalde from 
HOLLAND and WEST crossing GUL- 
LEY, HILL and MARSH in the HOPE 
they would GARNER LOVE and the 
BEST things of life. They had no 
FEARS as they had no HART to ROBB 
any PERSON. Rather they desired to 
be good NABORS, use THRIFT and 
ultimately WINN. They were SWIFT, 
STOUT, HALE, HARDY and JOLLEY, 
their SHARP WITT keeping them al- 
ways YOUNG. They made the JUR- 
NEY by day and by KNIGHT. Some 
arrived in JANUARY, MAY and JULY 
and others came at CHRISTMAS. 

They were of many colors: WHITE, 
GREENE, BROWN, GRAY, BLACK, 
and PINK. They were self-supporting, 
some being BARBERs, BAKERs, 
BUTLERs, COOKs, FARMERs, TAY- 
LORs, MASONs, FISHERs, HUNTERs, 
PAINTARs, POTTERs, WEAVERs, 
PARSONS and CARPENTERS. 

They acquired LAND, and with 
SPEED, dug WELLS, built MILLS, 
HOUSEs and BARNES of STONE and 
WOOD on STREETs and ALLEYs and 
each was a KING or a DUKE in his 
own WRIGHT. They planted FLOW- 
ERS and CAIN on NOLLS and in 
valleys and each was a CARVER of 
HAM and KRAUT which he produced, 
and the POWER of his own produc- 
tion removed all worries regarding 
CASH or PRICE. They ate KORN 
from the COBB and plenty of wild 
game, including HARE, was theirs 
to FRY. 

Music was furnished by the PIPER, 
the REED, the MARTIN, the CROW 
and other BIRDS. School bells called 
the boys from their BALL games as 
the DEAN put them back in their 
CAGE, 

Leave Uvalde? — NIX — I’m no 
WALKER! 


MOORE are coming! 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Flag Day Muffins 


As Flag Day falls on Saturday this 
year, some special baking recipe is in 
order to add to the week-end supply 
of good things from the oven. Here is 
one for cheese muffins that make 
grand additions to breakfast menus: 


e Ingredients: Three cups flour, 
three-fourths package granular yeast, 
one and three-fourths cups milk, one- 
fourth cup lukewarm water, two eggs, 
three and one-fourth teaspoons sugar, 
two or three tablespoons’ grated 
cheese, one tablespoon butter, and one- 
half teaspoon salt. 

e Directions: Pour yeast into luke- 
warm water and add one fourth tea- 
spoon sugar. Scald the milk and al- 
low to cool. Sift the flour with the 
salt, then stir in the scalded milk and 
softened yeast. Beat well, cover and 
let rise about two hours. Beat the 
eggs very light with the balance of 
the sugar and mix with the risen bat- 
ter. Add the butter (melted), mix in 
the grated cheese and stir well, but do 
not beat. When smooth, fill greased 
muffin tins two-thirds full and allow 
to stand in warm place for 15 minutes, 















Fair And Feminine Summer Styles 


Bake 20 to 25 minutes in quick oven. 
Serve hot. 


Ham Pie 


For the housewife or cook looking 
for a special dish to honor the man of 
the house on Father’s Day, June 15, 
here is one just about made to order 
for most men. It is ham pie—country 
style. 

e Ingredients: Three cups diced, 
cooked ham; two cups diced potatoes; 
one cup diced carrots; one cup cooked 
green peas; one beaten egg; one table- 
spoon melted butter; two or three 
sprigs chopped parsley, and one- 
fourth teaspoon salt. 

@ Directions: Cook the diced pota- 
toes and carrots in small amount of 
water to which the salt was added. 
Mix these with the cooked diced ham 
and cooked green peas. Then make 
a white sauce by blending three table- 
spoons flour, three tablespoons butter, 
two cups milk, and salt and pepper to 
season. Cook until thick and smooth, 
then pour over the ham and vegetable 
mixture. Place in casserole or shal- 
low baking pan, sprinkle with chop- 











9561 
The 


4733—A ‘‘must have’’ afternoon frock fox 
summer! Scalloped yokes, high-curved 
skirt sections-and a back panel are smart 
features. Sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40. Size 
16, 35, yards 39 inch fabric. 


part 


4734—-Here’s a gay ‘“‘sun-day’’ special! 
When you doff the vivid bolero, you reveal 
a halter-neck sun-frock with a soft bodice 


and a trim waistband. Sizes 12 to 20. Size net. 
16, dress, 3 yards 35 inch fabric; bolero, 
13, yards, yards 
cluded 
288—Crisp and efficient for workadays, 


this cotton for matrons. Trim the pockets, 
scalloped neck and buttoning with ric-rac. 
Sizes 34 to 50. Size 36, 3%g yards 35 inch 
fabric. 

















470i—Flower embroidery is an optional 
but enchanting trim for the shapely yokes 
of this frock. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 3%4 
yards 39 inch fabric. 












front 
seams and soft bodice gathers, all do their 


39 inch fabric. 


9644—A whole kiddie wardrobe in 
pattern, 
a dainty party dress and a ruffle-edged bot- 
Sizes 2 to 6 
3%_ yards 35 inch fabric: 
and 1, 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. 
Pattern Book, 
joys of everyday 
frocks, 
price of this book alone is 15c; 
ether, 25c. 
243 W. 17th Str “-Y-wMank. NV 





PATHFINDER 


ped parsley, cover with bread or John- 
ny Cake dough (either in one piece 
or in variously shaped pieces) dipped 
in the beaten egg. Brush with melted 
butter and place in oven until cover- 
ing is nicely browned. Serve hot. 








Meat Croquettes 


When they are “home made,” meat 
croquettes are a happy variation in 
the daily menu routine. Although they 
are usually made from leftover meats, 
they can, at the same time, be made 
highly palatable and even quite dressy. 
In addition to the usual ingredients— 
cooked meat (finely chopped), a gen- 
erous amount of cracker crumbs, eggs 
and white sauce—add a few sliced 
ripe olives to your next croquettes and 
see how delicious they are. 





Potato Salad 


Nothing is more satisfying on a pic- 
nic than a good moist potato salad 
There are various ways of putting 
potato salad in the super class. An 
especially popular variation is to add 
generous wedges of ripe olives. They 
afford good color contrast and better 
than good flavor. For your next pic- 
nic, try this recipe: 

e Ingredients: Four cups cooked 
and diced potatoes; two tablespoons 
chopped onion; six tablespoons 
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curved hip- 


This dress spells 


and back panels, 







Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 35% yards 












one 
play-frock 





including a _ sleeveless 






Size 6, play-frock 
party dress, 2%, 
yard contrast; bonnet in- 
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Send for our 
and see how easily you can add to the 
and “special” events with the latest | 
and outfits exactly suited to your style. The 
book and patrern to- | 


Address Pattern Editor, PATHFINDER, 
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French dressing; six ripe olives, 
sliced; one medium cucumber, diced; 
one green pepper, chopped; one-half 
cup mayonnaise, and two teaspoons 
salt. 

e Directions: Combine hot pota- 
toes with onion, French dressing and 
salt, mixing carefully to prevent mash- 
ing potatoes. Cool, then add vegetables, 
olives and mayonnaise, 


Week's Hints 


@ A thimble placed on the end of a 
round curtain rod will make insertion 
easier. 


q@ Lard has the greatest shortening 
power of any of the plastic edible 
fats. 








Needle Designs——— 





Needlework Inspirations 


6931—Say it in colorful stitchery! Home Sweet 
me will be more pleasant with this lovely cross- 
itch sampler. Number contains full details. 
2763—Matching accessories bring harmony to your 
om. This old-fashioned girl lends a decorative note 
chair set, pillows and scarf ends Crochet it in 
ir spare time. Number contains full details. 





Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each . Ad- 
dress all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFIND- 
ER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 








HOME 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Prompt Repairs 


All home owners know that their 
houses need regular repairs and im- 
provements. They know, too, that if 
essential repairs are long neglected, 
future repairs will be more costly. 
Unfortunately, however, many minor 
repairs are neglected until inconveni- 
ences and discomforts are experienced. 


This inconvenience, discomfort and 
added cost could, of course, be avoid- 
ed if home owners would abandon 
their policy of giving their homes at- 
tention only when acute trouble arises. 
A roof that leaks, woodwork that 
needs paint, sheet metal that has rust- 
ed, doors and windows that sag and 
stick, walls and floors that are allowed 
to deteriorate are all signs of neglect. 
Such neglect is usually inexcusable 
because most minor repairs in the 
home can be done by the owner. 

Despite the heat, summer is the most 
practical season of the year to make 
home repairs. First thing to do, of 
course, is to give the entire house a 
thorough inspection to determine what 
defects and inconveniences need re- 
pairing and remedying. The following 
list will prove a helpful guide, both for 
the inspection and repair work. 

© Roof: Shingles, flashing, sheath- 
ing, gutters and down-spouts. 

@ Paint: Exterior walls and trim; 
interior walls, floors, ceiling and trim; 
windows and shutters. 

© Masonry: Walks, drives, exterior 
foundation walls, basement, chimney, 
fireplace flue, etc. 

e Plumbing: Heating plant, bath- 
room, kitchen, laundry (usually re- 
quires skilled workmen). 

@ Wiring: Safety devices, lighting 





“and service fixtures, etc. (repairing 


calls for an experienced electrician). 


Plants & Trees 


One improvement no home owner 
can afford to neglect is plants and 
trees. They not only enhance the 
beauty of any home, buf are special 
adjuncts to the design of the small 
house. Frequently they are more ef- 
fective than the decorative use of ma- 
terial in providing the charm essential 
to a satisfactory home. 

Since trees and shrubbery are ob- 
jects of permanence, they should be 
carefully selected and employed. 
Shade trees should be placed to pro- 
vide shade from the hot morning and 
afternoon sun and to frame the house. 
Such trees need room to grow and 
should never be planted too close to 
the house. A few fruit trees are al- 
ways desirable for their fruit and 
flower, but all rapidly growing and 
heavy feeding shade trees should be 
avoided because their roots are apt to 
clog sewer and drain lines and deplete 
the surrounding soil. 





Here’s one way to help make bud- 
get ends meet. Use Arm & Ham- 
mer, or Cow Brand, Baking Soda 
as your family’s regular tooth 
powder. It cleans teeth efficiently. 
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has no equal as a reference book and memento of World War service. Read 


the summary of contents below and send for your copy now. 


“American Armies and Battlefields in 
Europe” has been prepared to commem- 
orate in a complete and lasting manner the 
accomplishments of the American forces in 
Europe during the World War. Every 
possible precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the accuracy of all historical state- 
ments, which have been scrutinized by no 
other than the American Commander in 
Chief of the A. E. F., assisted by selected 
officers of the Regular Army. A profusion 
of maps, many printed in colors, give aid 
in understanding the movements of Ameri- 
can forces during the conflict. The lapse of 
time and political changes in Europe make 
these maps invaluable, which will be more 
evident as the years pass. 

Insignia of all Corps and special units of 
the A. E. F., as well as American and foreign 
decorations, are in full colors. 

Wartime photographs were selected with 
a View to giving a pictorial story of A. E. F. 
war activities in Europe. Many were fur- 
nished by the British and German Govern- 
ments, those of the latter being of special 
interest as showing the enemy “behind the 
lines.”” The 561 illustrations alone consti- 
tute a history of American valor. Soldiers 
on crazily painted transports, gray oceans 
and sullen warships, ashore in France, war- 
torn villages and fireswept battlefields, 


ee | 
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splendid monuments and endless rows of 
small crosses ‘“‘white forevermore.” 

How much of the World War is already 
dim in your memory? How much can 
you recall in another 10 years?, Is there 
a record of the achievements for your 
children to read? In this book the U. S. 
Government has recounted by word, pic- 
ture, and map the most you would care 
to remember, and Gen. John J. Pershing, 
Commander of the A. E. F., has written 
the explanatory preface. Not written to 
SELL, but to TELL—a guidebook and 
history of the biggest war ever fought by 
American soldiers, told by those who did 
the fighting. 














This is a summary of the contents, greatly 
shortened: The World War prior to Ameri- 
can entry; organization of the A. E. F. 
American operations in the Aisne-Marne 
region; St. Mihiel; Meuse-Argonrne; Cham- 
pagne.—American battlefields north of 
Paris.—American operations on the Vosges 
front; Italy and Northern Russia.—Serv- 
ices of Supply.—U. S. Navy in the World 
War.—American military cemeteries in 
Europe.—U. S. World War memorials in 
Europe.—After the Armistice.—Facts and 
information concerning the A. E, F.—Mis- 
cellaneous notes, giving a wealth of infor- 
mation on the Great War. 





USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER BLANK 


Herewith is $____ 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


(send check or money order, not stamps) for which 


send_______ copies of “American Armies and Battlefields in Europe”’ at $2.75 each to 
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READERS WRITE 





U. S. Flag in Education 
Referring to an article that appeared 
PATHFINDER, May 24, regarding the 
rst American flag to fly over a school 

ouse,.may I say I was a pupil of the 
acher, Mary Mather Ditmars, now 85 
ears of age, of | Ind... who 
arted the American flag waving over 
ery school house in the United States 
America, It was in 1891 at School No. 
28. in Indianapolis, after reading the story 
f Nathan Hale to her pupils that Mrs. 
Ditmars led a discussion as to some meth- 
od to show love of country. One pupil 
uggested a flag in the room; another a 
lag in the yard to wave over the school. 
t was taken up with the Board of Edu- 
ation and a city ordinance 
before the pupils were permitéed to con- 
ribute money toward the purchase of a 
ag. The school commissioner, Edwin 
Williams, contributed the flag staff, which 
till stands, as does a bronze tablet com- 
emorating the fact. 


Indianapolis, 


rescinded 


Edna J. Olive 
Hollywood, Cal. 


» the current issue of PATHFINDER 
ention was made of the first flag- 
iored school] in the United States—in 
alamount Hill, Mass., in 1812. It might 
of interest to you to learn of this 
torie public school here at the old post 
Fort Sackville, established by Presi- 
t George Washington in the year 1795. 
e American flag was raised here in 1978 
the pioneer patriot, Father Gibault. 


PATHFINDER BINDER 














Preserve Your 1941 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
In This Quality Buckram Binder 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
been waiting. The new binder illus- 
ited above was made especially for PATH- 
‘DER by one of the largest manufacturers 
merica. It is light-weight vet durable 
of the best quality green buckram bind- 
It is roomy, flat-opening—easily accom- 
complete issues No cutting, no 
iming, no holes to punch—just slip each 
into place, easily and quickly, and it’s 
e to stay. It is valuable for the orderly 
inging and preserving of your copies of 
\THFINDER for future reference and insur- 
against lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 


it’s An Ideal Gift, Too 


his hardy binder will enable vou to refet 
tantly to all back issues and thus keep 
“world reference library,”’ which PATH- 
NDER really is, at your instant service. The 
ce which represents cost to us in quan- 
$1.25 for one binder; $2.25 for 
$3.00 for three, postpaid. Mail your 
rder today to 


PATHFINDER - - Washington, D. C. 
SS CITE 


lates 52 





| 
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Phe Federal government has erected a 


homnumesr to his memory. 
P. A. Delry 


} infcennes, Ind. 


fa : 
On National Defense 


The pat! ic part of all this “defense” 
effort by our citizens is that the rank and 
file of us do not seem to appreciate fully 
the seriousness of the situation. We are 
now. committed to a struggle, the pro- 


portions of which will dwarf those of the 
last war It may last for years, and, let 
us make no mistake about it, it will take 
everything we've got to put it over. If 
we are not prepared to give up some of 
our luxuries, yes, even some of the privi- 
leges of our much-vaunted “democratic 
way of life” 
emergency, then we may just as well quit 
trying, and hours of our 
life as an independent nation in fiddling 


in order to meet the present 
spend the last 
time as blissfully and 


away oul uncon 


cernedly as we can. Half-hearted efforts 
are doomed to failure! 
E. W healdon 
Turner, Ore. 
a «a 
Since our President has spoken of the 


seriousness of our national affairs, there 
is surely something that each one of us 
men, women, and children—can do to 
help. May I suggest that we observe a 
National Aluminum Day, say Flag Day, 
or a little later, when every one shall 
bring old aluminum to some designated 
place from which it could be shipped to 
the factories. In that way each one of us 
could do his bit for national defense. 

Violet M. Stinnett 
Burns, Mont. 


This country was a vast wilderness 


about 200 years ago We have had our 
Constitution for only 150 years, but it 
has carried us through to what we are 
today, the 
Now, 
ern devices, why can we not go to gredter 
heights with the same Constitution? If 


factories from 


greatest country in the world. 


with our better education and mod 


we would turn our great 
the production of automobiles to the out 
put of planes, tanks, and guns, this coun- 
try would be able to tell Hitler to go sit 
rhis country should he 
planes than all Europe. Let’s 
next election. 


C. A. McKay 


down, able to 


make more 


drop politics until the 


Mead) ille, Pa. 

The thinking of the public has often 
been directed, influenced and stimulated 
by slogans that to a certain extent are 
catchy statements and, as such, “catch 
on.” For our troubled times the writer 
a rallying slogan “Dictaturae 
delendae must be de- 
stroyed; or “Res publica conservanda est” 
—the must be preserved, 


S. W. Jones 


suggests as 
sunt”—dictators 


government 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


* * * 


We are aiding Germany by being so 


slow. Quick help is double help. Hit- 
ler’s strength lies in his quick move- 
ments. He doesn’t have to wait for the 


Reichstag to finish talking before he can 
move. I say let us pitch in behind the 
President with less talking and more ac- 
tion. If we don’t fight for what is right 
we will never make this world any better. 
Chris J. Kleis 
Antelope, Mont. 
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Here’s Your Flag For 
JULY FOURTH 


HESE are unsettled times through 

which we are passing—time for 
all good Americans to pledge anew 
their allegiance to their country. Let 
us all show our pride in the fact that 
we are Americans by displaying Old 
Glory as a symbol of that liberty and 
justice which we are privileged to 
enjoy. 


PATHFINDER is anxious for its 
nearly one million subscribers to have 
a complete flag outfit in their homes, 
By our guaranteeing to purchase a 
large quantity of flags, a world-famous 
flag maker has agreed to supply us 
with American flags at a price that 
enables us to extend this opportunity 


to you. 
* * 


Complete Flag Outfit 


The complete flag outfit which PATHFINDER 
ij} offers to its subscribers includes a flawlessly 
'| made American flag, size 5 ft. by 3 ft., of 





}} durable cotton bunting dyed in fast colors, { 

| with sewed stripes and printed stars a ii 

i} sturdy 6 foot, brass-jointed hardwood pole, 

| lacquered in. blue with gilt knobs, and a | 
convenient blue-lacquered cast-ir holder, 

" wt 1 may be permanently attached to any 
window sill or porch rail—a beautiful Amer- 


ican-made flag you'll be proud to display! 
For Doing Us A Favor 
* * 


This complete flag outfit will be 
ed post-paid to any person 
the United States who will introduce 
PATHFINDER to only two NEW sub- 
scribers and secure their subscriptions, 


Just show your copy of PATHFINDER 
to two of your friends—explain to them 
how helpful it is to you in keeping up 
with affairs in Washington, war de- 
velopments and all other important events. 
They'll quickly realize that they too 
should read PATHFINDER every week 
and gladly give you their dollar in pay- 
ment for 52 issues. 


Send us the names and addresses of 
two NEW subscribers together with $1.00 
for each subscription and ask for your big 
complete flag outfit. It will be sent 
to you at once and at our expense in re- 
turn for doing PATHFINDER this favor. 
The two subscriptions must be NEW and 
NOT YOUR OWN. Each must be paid for 
by the person to whom the magazine will 
be sent—gift subscriptions will not he 
accepted under this offer. 


Cc RR 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


mail- 
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20 
BOOK REVIEW 


Stars and Stripes (Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., $1.00)—The mere men- 
tion of the Stars and Stripes makes 
most red-blooded American boys and 
girls starry-eyed, for they are vitally 
interested in our flag. Having noticed 
this interest on the part of Tommy and 
Mary, John Harbourt has written a 
story of the flag expressly for them. 
Writing in a pleasant narrative style, 
Mr. Harbourt has assembled many 
facts about the flag that all children 
—indeed, all Americans — should 
know. The book is illustrated in color 
by Albert Carman. It is especially ap- 
propriate for Flag Day reading. 


* * * 


Captain Paul (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$2.75)—In such days as these it is in- 
teresting to know that a book like 
“Captain Paul” is just off the press. 
For “Captain Paul” is the story of 
John Paul Jones, one of Uncle Sam’s 
greatest sailors. The author, Com- 
mander Edward Ellsberg, of the U. S. 
Navy, is a skilled story teller. He has 
used Thomas Folger, a contemporary 
and hero-worshipper of Captain Paul, 
to write his memoirs. Honest Thomas 
candidly admits that John Paul Jones 
was outlawed as a pirate by the Brit- 
ish navy, and was hardly a great man. 
But he concludes that no weakling 
would shout, as Captain Paul did, “I 
have not yet begun to fight!” and then 
prove it to become America’s naval 
hero of the War of 1812. This book 
is historically accurate and very good 
reading, as well as being patriotic in 
its theme, 





7. . . 


The Lungfish and the Unicorn (Mod- 
ern Age, $2.75)—You are invited to 
take an excursion into “that richly 
inhabited’ borderland where dwell 
creatures of fable and mysterious fact” 
in the new book, “The Lungfish and 
the Unicorn.” Willy Ley is your guide 
who explains the lungfish and the 
unicorn of fabulous myth. He also 
tells of such romantic creatures as the 
dodo, auk, okapi, all zoological odd- 
ities. This book is filled with facts 


OO? o 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT QUES- 
TIONS & ANSWERS BOOKLET—20c 


We have had printed at our own ex- 
pense by the Government Printing Office 
an official document containing 252 ques- 
tions and answers concerning our national 
government, what it is, how it functions, 
etc. Prepared by the Hon. Wright Pat- 
man, member of Congress from Texas, it 
contains valuable information for every 
citizen and patriot. 

It tells you the difference between di- 
rect and indirect democracy, explains how 
the U. S. combines both democratic and 
republican principles, where the originals 
of the Declaration and Constitution are lo- 
cated, what the supreme law of the land 
is, etc. Crammed with information and 
facts. 

This valuable fact booklet will be sent to 
Pathfinder readers for 20c stamps or coin. 
Address: Pathfinder, Washington, D. C.— 
Advertisement. 




































































































Ann Decides She Loves an‘Editor (col. 3) 


about the zoological folk-lore of an- 
cient times, It is fascinating reading. 

France My Country (Longmans, 
Green & Co., $1.25)—Jacques Maritain, 
the Frenchman who saw the funda- 
mental weakness of disunity in France 
and told his fellow countrymen so— 
before the fall of the Maginot line— 
still has hope for his native land. He 
is hopeful because he believes the 
French people are united in defeat as 
they never were before the fall of 
France. The rich who preferred Hit- 
ler in Paris to Blum, and the poor who 
preferred Stalin to Laval, have learned 
a bitter lesson, he believes. No Ger- 
man attempt at collaboration with 
France will ever succeed, he thinks, 
because the French are not a decadent 
people. As a proud people, they will 
throw off the German yoke because 
they will demand the right to conduct 
their own government in their own 
way. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


NEVADA 
Nickname—“Silver”; “Sagebrush.” 
Motto—All for Our Country. 

State Flower—Sagebrush. 

Area—110,690 sq. mi. (6th in rank). 

Population—110,247 (49th in rank; 
1.0 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—Whole state, 4.4 per cent. 

Wealth (Estimated) — $651,000,000 
($6,511 per capita). 

Settled—1850. 

Entered Union—1864. 

Capital—Carson City (Pop. 2,478). 

Largest City—Reno (Pop. 21,317). 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 17 members and a house 
of representatives of 40 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and one representative. 

Governor—E. P. Carville (Dem.); 
term four years; salary $7,000. 

Products—Gold, silver, copper, lead, 
zinc, iron, quicksilver, tungsten, sul- 
phur, graphite, borax, gypsum, quarry 
stones, timber, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 31,567 votes and 
Republicans 20,946, Electoral vote— 
Democrat 3. 

















MOVIE WORLD 


Washington Melodrama (MGM) — 
Frank Morgan returns to the screen 
with a new scheme: a plan to feed 
the siarving millions in Hitler-dom- 
inated Europe. But he has a hard time 
to sell his plan, even to his family, 
who steadfastly remain in Rio de 
Janeiro, and to the cafe society of 
Washington. Meanwhile, his daugh- 
ter, Ann Rutherford, decides she is in 
love with the editor of a tabloid news- 








paper. Dad doesn’t approve. But the 
“Washington Melodrama” somehow 


comes to a fairly satisfactory close for 
the principals involved. It is a second- 
rate picture. 


* * 7 


The Wagons Roll at Night (Warner 
Bros.)—THis circus story stars a new- 
comer to the screen in the person of 
Eddie Albert. Young Mr. Albert makes 
a claim to fame as the lion-tamer who 
fondles ferocious felines. Eddie steps 
out of the corner drug store into the 
big tent. He learns his trade well; 
so well, in fact, that his boss, Hum- 
phrey Bogart, becomes insanely jeal- 
ous of him, and decides, literally, to 
throw him to the lions. There are 
other complications, too. Eddie gets 
on well with the boss’s sister, attrac- 
tive Joan Leslie, who has long been 
sheltered from carnival life. And he 
has a friend in the boss’s sweetheart, 
Sylvia Sidney. But he’s no lady-killer. 
He qualifies, rather, as the red-blood- 
ed hero of the circus melodrama, “The 
Wagons Roll at Night.” 


7 * 


The Great Swindle (Columbia)— 
This is an interesting bit of entertain- 
ment for the movie-goer who likes to 
help the screen sleuth track down the 
elusive criminal—without overtaxing 
his brain cells. In “The Great Swin- 
dle” an insurance adjuster uncovers 
an arson ring that has been swindling 
his company out of thousands of do!- 
lars. When he gets his facts together, 
things really begin to explode. But he 
is one step ahead of the ringleader. 
The man who “gets his man” is played 
by Jack Holt. The rest of the char- 
acters are sufficiently dark and mys- 
terious in conspiring against him and 
the law. 


ee . se 
Know America 
Answers in Booklet Form! 
ATHFINDER 


has prepared a 


booklet with all questions and 

suggested answers in the “KNOW 
AMERICA” contest. 

Each question is accompanied by 


the best or most appropriate an- 
swer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. 

This booklet is ideal for use in 
schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. 

Sent postpaid for 25 cents in coin. 

Address: “Know America” Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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Admiral John H. Towers 


ACK in 1911, “when a plane could 
hardly carry its own pilot,” the 
battleship Michigan won the Fleet 
Gunnery Trophy and a Presidential 
ommendation for her Fire Control 
Officer and Spotter, a young lieutenant 
named Towers. This young gunnery 
specialist had ideas about that new- 
fangled gadget, the airplane. He rea- 
soned that guns could be fired more 
accurately if observers could see fur- 
ther—and obviously a plane could 
carry an observer higher than the 
masthead. So he applied for training 
as an aviator. Today the plane—pa- 
trol, bomber, torpedo and fighter—is 
an integral part of the Navy. And the 
young lieutenant is Rear Admiral 
John T. Towers, No. 1 U. S. naval avia- 
tor, both in rank and length of service. 
Today, 56-year-old Admiral Towers, 
who Jooks a brisk many years young- 
er, is charged with expanding our 
fleet air arm, already considered the 
world’s best, to some 15,000 planes 
and 33,000 pilots. As Bureau chief, a 
iob he has held since July, 1939, he 
bosses design and procurement of 
planes and engines, the equipment and 
maintenance of 16 Reserve training 
bases and four big Naval Air Schools, 
runs shore establishments, and shares 
oint responsibility with the Bureau 
of Navigation for training aviators. 
In point of money being spent, the 
work that crosses his desk in the map- 
lined office on the Navy Building’s 
second floor is 16 times what it was 
i8 months ago. Naval aviators are 
glad that “Jack” Towers holds down 
the Chief’s desk, for he is the first 
Bureau head who has had a career 
background in aviation. 
When John Henry Towers, son of 
a Rome, Ga., plow manufacturer and 
cotton processor who had served on 
Confederate Gen. Nathan Bedford For- 
rest’s staff, entered Annapolis in 1902 
he was only 17 and weighed a shrimpy 
115 pounds. But the youngster had a 
nervous, driving energy and a direct, 
quick mind that was to zoom him 
fast through the Navy’s youngest, most 
experimental branch, its air force. 
Early in 1911 he was assigned to 
Glenn Curtiss for instruction at Ham- 
mondsport, N. Y.; and that August he 
became the third naval officer to qual- 
ify as an aviator. (Lieuts. T. G. Elly- 
son,and John Rodgers, who qualified 
few days earlier, are now both 
dead). Lieut. Towers was assigned 
teach other officers—a job which 
«almost cut short his career. He was 
‘lying as passenger in a Wright sea- 
plane in 1912 when a sudden gust 
overturned it, throwing pilot and pas- 
senger clear. The pilot fell 1,700 feet 
to death, Towers managed to grasp 
a strut and crashed with the plane. 
As volunteer test pilot for Curtiss, as 
head of various aviation camps, Tow- 
ers thrashed out many a pioneer prob- 








Towers: Uncle Sam’s No. 1 Naval Aviator 


lem of design and technique. “After 
working with Orville Wright and 
Glenn Curtiss, I realized that what ex- 
isted then was only a beginning,” Ad- 
miral Towers says today. Even in 
1914, with faith in long-range flying 
boats, he and Curtiss had mapped 
plans for a trans-Atlantic flight. 

The war interrupted. Towers was 
ordered to London as aviation observ- 
er in 1914, then two years later re- 
turned to Washington where he soon 
became the first Assistant Director of 
Naval Aviation. 


COMMANDER by then, he had 

not abandoned his trans-Atlantic 
ideas. In 1919 Comdr. Towers receiv- 
ed command of the first trans-Atlantic 
flight in history, that of the flying boats 
NC-1, 3 and 4, from Trespassey, New- 
foundland, to Ponta Delgada, the 
Azores. Fog forced them down near 
the islands, on an ocean roughed by a 
70-mile gale. One plane, the NC-4, 
landed in the calm lee of a small is- 
land and managed to take off again. 
Tacking against the gale that was 
blowing his other two planes straight 
toward Africa, by using sea anchors 
and the planes’ controls, Towers 
“sailed” his fleet for two and one-half 
days over 207 miles of heavy seas, 
until he reached port at the Azores. 

In fact, Admiral Towers’ career, al- 
most the story of American naval avia- 
tion, is studded with “firsts.” He took 
E, A. Sperry on his first flight—a 
flight which resulted in the Sperry 
automatic pilots and other instruments 
now in almost universal use, As a 
test pilot for Curtiss, he helped devise 
methods of catapulting planes from 
ships. And in 1917 he was a member 
of the board that recommended that 
the Langley be converted into an air- 
craft carrier. 

When in June, 1939, the President 
promoted Capt. Towers from Assistant 
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Chief to Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and named him Rear Admiral, 
flying men hailed it as both a logical 
and an encotraging move. They ap- 
preciated his clear, concise commands, 
and the fact that he expects as much of 
other men as he gives himself. He had 
worked on plane design; he had com- 
manded both carriers (including the 
Saratoga, the world’s biggest), and 
such big Naval Air Stations as San 
Diego, Cal. It was like appointing 
“Mr. Aviation” himself fo give the na- 
val air arm the gun. 


ND gunned it he has. The Navy is 

close-mouthed about figures, but 
in two driving years Admiral Towers 
has tripled, for example, our number of 
long-range patrol bombers, not count- 
ing those supplied the British (he is 
a member of the Joint Army, Navy 
and British board for lend - leasing 
planes, besides numerous other boards 
and commissions). At the same time, 
he recognized the need for training 
planes to get the pilot training pro- 
gram rolling. While the public 
screamed for fighters, Admiral Towers 
early in the defense emergency gave 
training planes priority. The result 
is now becoming apparent in newly- 
trained pilots. 

Today, a 5-foot 10-inch, 158-pound 
bundle of purposeful energy, the Ad- 
miral gets to his desk at eight and 
works late, leaving small time for his 
hobbies —swimming, shooting, golf 
and bridge. Sometimes he still man- 
ages the before-breakfast swim that 
used to be a daily event. He can still 
pilot his own plane. But his golf 
sticks are unused, and though bracket- 
ed with Admiral James O. Richardson 
as the Navy’s best bridge player, he 
has not played a hand in months. 

Both because of his position and his 
wide acquaintanceship during two 
tours as naval air attache for Europe, 
Admiral and Mrs. Towers have a good 
deal of official entertaining to do, 
and are notable Capital hosts. Ad- 
miral Towers married the former 
Pierrette Ann Chauvin de Grandmont 
in 1930. A first marriage, to Lily Car- 
stairs, of London, ended in divorce. 
He has two children. His daughter 
Marjorie a year ago married Lieut. 
Herbert D. Riley, a naval aviator. His 
son, Charles Carstairs Towers, is what 
he calls “a grease monkey” with Grum- 
man Aircraft. 

For young men in search of a 
career, Admiral] Towers points to avia- 
tion as offering a commission in a 
highly specialized part of the Navy 
which is being greatly expanded. 
“Service under arduous conditions and 
close supervision” stamps a hallmark, 
both of character and proficiency, he 
believes, on naval aviators. Not only 
do they become good aviators, he 
points out, but good naval officers who 
attain high command—as Admiral 
King, of the Atlantic Fleet, and Ad- 
miral R. K. Turner. Admiral Towers 
says: “If our naval aviation is called 
to action, I hope it will prove as good 
and efficient as we and the people 
think it is—and I am confident that 
it will.” 














































































































































Elephant Amble 


Stamina is needed in modern war- 
fare, both by armies and civilians, for 
in modern war civilians, too, are in 
the front lines. But in building up our 
strength we do not have to do it the 
hard way. The same thing can be 
accomplished through more active 
participation in sports and in the 
proper selection of games and stunts. 








Ideal Graduation and Communion Gifts 
HAND AND POCKET-SIZE 


CATHOLIC 
PRAYER BOOKS 


and 


ROSARIES 


PRAYER BOOK—‘‘Key of Heaven.’’ Size 342 x 5 x 5% 
in. 416 pages Large-sized type. Black Art- 


leather binding. Gold edges, rounded $1 00 
corners, Postpaid in U. S. ............ ° 
MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS—Small handbag size. 234 


x 442 x 4g in. 384 pages. Black Art-leather bind- 
ing. Gold edges, rounded corners. 


EE eG a Se errr: errr 60c 


AVE MARIA—Pocket size, 3 x 412 x 34 in. Black Art- 
leather binding, Gold edges, rounded cre... 
536 pages. Large size type.Postpaid in U. S. c 


ROSARIES 


NECKLACE with Gold-Finish Beads with gold- 60e 
plated Rosary. Postpaid in U.S. ........ 


NECKLACE with Silvered Beads with silvery- 
plated Rosary. Postpaid in U. S. ....... 
NECKLACE with Blue Glass Beads strung on gold 
chain, with 10-year guaranteed gold. $1 00 
plated Rosary. Postpaid in U. 8S. ° 
Send Cash, Money-Order or Check to 
PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 Douglas St. N. E., Washington, D.C. 


The best of reading for the whole family—man, 
Woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. Take your pick— 
any THREE in addition to PATHFIND for 
2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
‘or $1.60. Put an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you choose. 
—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, 1 yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 

2 yrs. Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. amen Sportsman, 


yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 
—Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos, 
—Poultry Tribune, 2 yrs. 
—Science and 
Discovery, 1 yr. 


yrs. 
—Breeder’s Gazette, 
2 yrs. 
—Seerees Farmer, 2 yrs. 
st 


—Christian Herald, 
6 mos. 
—Fact Digest, 1 yr. 
-—-Farm Journal and —Screenland, 1 yr. 
Farmer’s Wife, 2 yrs. —Silver m, 1 yr. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos.—Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Successful Farming, 
2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Household Mag, 2 yrs. —True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—Hunting & Fishing, —True Experiences, 1 yr. 
2 yrs. —True Romances, 1 yr. 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
Clip this offer. Mail with $2.00 if you’ve checked 
THREE magazines or with $1.60 if you’ve checked 
TWO magazines. No change or substitution per- 
mitted and magazines must all go to one address. 


PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








PASTIME and SMILES 








One excellent stunt for the play- 
ground and beach this summer is the 
“elephant amble.” No special equip- 
ment is needed for it and as many 
players as wish may participate. What 
is more, this stunt is really fun, both 
for the performers and the spectators. 

Under the direction of a leader, the 
players all bend forward, keeping 
their knees straight and placing their 
hands flat on the ground in front of 
their feet. In this position they all 
walk (amble) forward and then back- 
ward a number of times (though the 
walking is done as any four-footed an- 
imal walks, the knees and elbows must 
be kept stiff throughout). Try it for 
the exercise—and fun. 

Radice 


Anagrams 

Rearrange the letters in the given 
words, plus the additional letters, to 
form other words: 


1. SIREN plus O gives 
2. POLICE plus M gives 
3. RACES plus O gives 
4. SEEKER plus P gives 
Answers to last week’s anagrams: 


1. FOMENTS. 2. SCENERY, 3. OVER- 
SEE. 4. TRISECT. 





eee teee 





Brain Teaser 


Those who have to count sheep in 
order to get to sleep at night may find 
some help for the “Sand Man” in this 
week’s cranium tickler, contributed 
by G. W. Lawrence, of Hutchinson, 
Kans. His problem follows:. A ranch- 
er took a small flock of sheep to mar- 
ket. On Monday he sold one-half of 
these sheep at a certain price per head. 
On Tuesday he sold one-half of the 
balance at 25 cents per head less than 
Monday’s sales. On Wednesday he 
sold the balance of the flock at $4 
per head, receiving for Wednesday’s 
sales one-fourth as much as ‘the total 
receipts, lacking $10—that is, the total 
receipts were four times Wednesday’s 
sales, plus $10. If Wednesday’s sales 
per head were 88 8/9 per cent of what 
was received per head on Monday, 
how many sheep were there in the 
original flock, and what were the total 
receipts? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The horse 
will meet the cow 34 2/7 miles from 


the starting point at 5.42 6/7 p. m. 
ee —————e 


Smiles 


Usher (at fashionable June wed- 
ding)—Pardon me, are you a friend of 
the bridegroom? 

Mrs. Whifflebotham—No, indeed! I 
am the bride’s mother. 


Boogy—So you have been in Rus- 
sia? I suppose that while there you 
lived as the Russians do? 

Woogy—Not on your life! 
bath every day. 


I took a 
























Sergeant—Now take that rifle and find 
out how to ise it. 

Draftee—Tell me one thing. Is it true 
that the harder I pull the trigger the 
farther the bullet will go? 


Farmer (angrily)—What 
doing up in my cherry tree? 

Rastus—’Cause dere’s a notice down 
dere to keep off de grass. 


are you 


Mrs. Peck—She’s very pretty, but 
she never says a word. I can’t imagine 
why so many men are in love with 
her. 

Mr. Peck—I can. 


Reuben—Hello, Edward! Wasn't 
yesterday a fine day for an auto trip? 

Edward—Yes, I got a fine for speed- 
ing, one for running through a red 


light, and another for over-time park- 


ing. 
Slip Cove 





a Py, 








How lovely that “impossible’’ old sofa becomes 
when you put a bright new slip cover on it! And 
you can easily make, yourself, the smartest of slip 
covers. 

In making a cover the simple pin-on way, you start 
by smoothing the material down the inside-back and 
over the seat, a width to each section. If you have a 
definite pattern, arrange in a pretty symmetrica 
effect. 


Exact details of cutting and sewing this slip cove! 
are described and diagramed in our 32-page booklet 
Also tells how to cover and trim different types of 


chairs. Tips on fabrics, colors. 





Send 15c in coins for your copy of “How To 
Make Slip Covers’’ to PATHFINDER Home Serv- 
ice, 635 Sixth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


The following booklets are also available at 15c 


each: 
a 196—“‘What Your Government Does For 
ou.”’ 





No. 199—‘‘Teach Yourself To Sing.”’ 
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- HOBBIES 


~ EBASTOPOL, CAL., takes a civic 
be) pride in the “Hobby House” built 
by a local resident, J. F. Triggs, to 
house his wife’s collection of 1500 
pitchers. In fact, the Hobby House is 
so well known in the vicinity that out- 
of-state cars stop at Sebastopol to have 
a look. Two years ago the pitcher col- 
lection outgrew the Triggs living room, 
so Mr. Triggs set to work erecting a 
little building near their home “just 
for the pitchers.” Here Mrs. Triggs 
has on display one of the largest col- 
lections of its kind in the United States. 
Each one of the 1,500 pitchers is dif- 
ferent, from the tiny red glass novelty 
that holds five or six drops of water 
to the huge gaudy-colored creation 
from Tia Juana, Mexico. The collec- 
tion was enlarged by 90 pitchers re- 
cently, when friends celebrated Mrs. 
friggs’ birthday with a pitcher show- 
er, Pitchers. are only one of the 
lriggs’ hobbies, however. Mrs. Triggs 
also has a collection of 30,000 buttons, 
150 butter chips, 45 moustache cups, 
( sets of salt and pepper shakers, and 

number of glass paper weights. Mr. 
friggs collects antique gems, coins, 
and postage stamps. 











No stay-at-home is the hobby of 
Mrs. M. M. Hood of Dallas, Tex. Her 
collection of 300 miniature dolls, none 
over three inches high, goes traveling 
over the great wide state of Texas to 
brighten the eyes of fascinated little 
girls, Some of the “dollies” are made 
of yarn; some of straw. They are 
from most of the foreign countries. 
Mrs. Hood has lent them to libraries, 
churches, schools, and hospitals. Re- 
cently they were on display at the 
Scottish Rite Hospital for Crippled 
Children in Dallas. 


* * * 


Although Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Wolfram are a crippled, elderly couple, 
they too are enthusiastic hobbyists. 
fheir collection of foreign and do- 
mestic stamps and unusual posters 
brightens otherwise long hours for 
these Los Angeles residents. 

Are you looking for a new hobby? 
Then you may be interested in the 
suggestion of Todo Mojado of San 
Francisco that you learn “Espanol.” 
Mojado thinks Americans will find this 
hobby especially interesting if they 
plan a visit “south of the border” this 
summer. Besides, he writes, “learning 

foreign language is fun.” Spanish 
courses are often given in adult edu- 
cation classes at little or no expense 
and are also given over the radio in 
the Southwest. 

. . . 

To all stamp collectors! A new 
series of air mai] postage stamps in 
denominations of six, ten, 15, 20, 30, 
and 50 cents will soon be issued, the 
post office department has announced. 
The motif of the new stamps will be 
a reproduction of a “mail plane” in 


flight. The first stamp of the new 
series will go on sale June 25 at the 
post office in Washington, D C., and 
thereafter at other post offices. 


. . 7 


Although illness keeps Martha E. 
Hiebert within the confines of her 
home in Hillsboro, Kan., her rock col- 
lection takes her far beyond her 
Kansas home to a secluded summer 
retreat. On a platform 28x26 inches 
she has fashioned a miniature world 
of her own. A tiny tent, complete 
with camping equipment and a small 
table, has been pitched at the brink of 


a little fish pond. A steady stream-of 
water spills into the little pond froma 
ten-inch. waterfall, and a little boat 
the collector carved herself floats at 
one end. A four-inch fountain, glass 
dolls, dogs, statues, flowers and water 
fern—even a tiny American flag— 
decorate this little retreat. Other hob- 
bies of Miss Hiebert are crocheting, 
making scrap books, painting, and 
writing verses. 


Or? Oo 


The unemployment situation is fre- 
quently relieved when the boss comes 
along. 

















OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, seil or exchange? 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 


Each initial and group 


of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words. 
Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 


_ AMERICAN HISTORY QUIZ ANSWERS 


“KNOW AMERICA’ ANSWERS IN BOOKLET FORM 
- —Pathfinder has prepared a booklet with all ques 
tions and suggested answers in the ‘“‘“Know America’ 
contest. Each question is accompanied by the best or 
most appropriate answer as selected by the Board of 
Judges. Ful] explanations are given as to why the 
answer to each question was selected, together with 
references to authorities and citations. This booklet 
is ideal for use in schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. Sent postpaid 
for 25 cents in coin. Address: ‘‘Know America’’ Dept 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


ALBUMS _ 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. © measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into transparent envelope. Slight coating o/ 
gum holds ‘em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1ll-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. Order now, only $1.69 each post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED —_ 


AMAZING VALUES, Sundries, Notions Novelties, 
Gifts, Military and Patriotic items. Postcard brings 
free catalogs. World’s lowest priced wholesalers for 
25 years. Mills Sales Co., 901 Broadway, New York. 
BOOKS 
WAYS TO SUCCESSFUL MATRIMONY For Women. 
An ethical book approved by society leaders, church 
people and educators. Especially suited to young 
women approaching marriage age or contemplating 
matrimony. Points way for successful marriage. 
Money-back guarantee. Send $1. Cumberland Publ. 
Co., Oneida, Tenn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS of your own with 
all the trade you can attend to? Then Become a 
Foot Correctionist and in a few weeks earn big in- 
come in service fees—not medical or chiropody—easy 
terms for home training, no further capital needed, 
no goods to buy, no agency. Address, Spencer Sys- 
tem 575, Back Bay, Boston, Mass 
MAKE MONEY BY MAIL at home or office. Free 
information. Seymour Service, Box 266, So. Nor- 
walk, Conn. 








FARMS FOR SALE 


102 ACRES, 7 rooms, good road, school, $600. 2,800 
acres, valuable timber, $9,000. Woodward, Luzerne, 
‘7 


HOUSEHOLD HELPS 


IRONING BOARD COVERS that can be put on or 

taken off in a jiffy. Requires no tacking, lacing or 
tying, yet fits like a glove. It is bound with floating 
elastic, which keeps it smooth and tight over ail 
sizes of ironing boards. Made of an extra good grade 
of muslin, and is washable. Can be reversed and used 
on either side. Price 25 cents. Order one or more 
now direct from Pathfinder Merchandise Service, 
Washington, D. C 








aide oe MEDICAL 


FPATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease. Sent 
absolutely Free—a postcard request will bring your 
Free Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Mil- 
ford Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford. Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 

sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, exhaustion, loss of energy—-these symp- 
toms may be traced to enlargement or inflation of 
very important glands. Dr. Ball's enlightening 32 
page Free book tells all about how you find soothi 
relief and new zest. Address Ball Clinic Dept. 630 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


IF YOU SUFPER FROM BRONCHIAL ASTHMA or 

Hay Fever, let me send you my special Offer under 

Money Back guarantee. Wonderful relief for thore 

who wheeze and cough. You run no risk whatever. 

p Ad na today to W. K. Sterline, 110 Ohio Ave., Sidney, 
o. 














MAGNIFYING GLASSES 


ELECTRIC READER MAGNIFYING GLASS—For old 
people and persons with defective eyesight the 


Pike Electric Reader is a Godsend. You can read 
the smallest print easily and quickly. Comes in bat- 
tery-operated model at $7 or electric plug-in model, 
AC or DC, 10 volts, at $10.00, postpaid anywhere in 
U. 8. Order from Publishers Book Service, 2414 
Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE BOOKS 


NEW ETIQUETTE BOOK—A delightful etiquette 

book in the popular question and answer form by 
Sally Bradbeary. Divided into six general sections 
covering 654 separate classifications from correct con- 
duct of children to the proper conduct of both men 
and women in all possible situations. Contains 180 
pages crammed full of useful, practical, everyday in- 
formation on good manners and proper procedure, 
Sent postpaid for only $1. Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


MANUAL OF PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND PROCEDURE—Mr. 

Darvill’s book is indispensable for proper conduct 
of all types of meetings. This pocket-size edition on 
parliamentary law and procedure is one of the handi- 
est books anyone could possess. Sent tpaid for 
$1. Address: Publishers Book Service, 14 Douglas 
Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. Registered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, 
Dept. 345, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


FPREE—BOOKLET! ‘How To Take Better Pictures” 

Easy To Get—Just clip this ad and send us a trial 
roll with 25c in coin. Your booklet, developed nega- 
tives and eight deckle-edge, dated Ray-tone prints, 
together with a coupon entitling you to enlargements 
will come postpaid by return mail. Money back 
Guarantee. Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 27-CB, La 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 


8 PROFESSIONAL 4x6 ENLARGED PRINTS 25c. 16 
Exposure Rolls 50c. Argus rolls 3c per enlarged 
print. Mohart Film Service, West Salem, Wisc. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5 x 7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
rints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA Wabash, Chicago. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of our 

republic to the present day—from George Washing- 
ton to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each with facsimile 
signature and photographic likeness. Also shows the 
Bill of Rights. Reproduced in attractive colors with 
U. S. flag in red, white and blue. Suitable for fram- 
ing or usi as is for club, library, den, office or 
home. Nothing else like it ever before published. 
Send 25c stamps or coin. Publishers Book Service, 
2414 Dougl 8 t, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


PRINTERS’ GALLEYS 


GALVANIZED STEEL GALLEYS at greatly reduced 
prices. Closed end, size 6 in. x 2342 in. Ideal for 
weekly newspapers or for mailing list use. Address 
Box 24, Pathfinder, 2414 Douglas, 8t., N. E., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 

Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

WASHINGTON VIEWS 

VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
portant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
Bldg., Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park, Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
and most = rane a Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar or 5 copies. postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D. C. 
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Better buy now—while you 
can still get this greatest tire 


value at present low prices 


NY man who’s looking ahead 
doesn’t have to be told it’s 
smart to buy the best tires he 
can afford — at today’s low prices. 


For long-time, long-distance serv- 
ice, today’s shrewdest buy is 
Goodyear’s new, better-than- 
ever, first-line““G-3”’ All-Weather. 


It’s improved throughout. Forti- 
fied with the toughest rubber and 
the strongest, most enduring cord 
carcass ever built into this world- 
famous traveler—and that’s say- 
ing a lot! 


In test runs it averages thousands 
of miles’ longer tread wear than 
previous models—a mileage step- 
up that assures many months’ 
extra service on your car, at no 
extra cost. 


Safety you can see 
And it gives you a new measure 
of safety. Powerful, dependable 
traction, deep-molded into those 
sharp-edged diamends that face 
in ALL directions —to check 
skidding at any angle. 


By the ruler, these non-skid 
edges total 19 feet of grip in every 


single foot of the Goodyear “‘G-3” 
All-Weather tread. In every foot 
of rubber tread there’s a 19-to-1 
safety factor against tire-slip in any 
direction. 


Get this great tire now — while 
prices are still down—at the low- 
est cost per mile you’ve ever 
paid for first-line ‘‘G-3’’ All- 
Weather performance. See it at 
your dealer’s, and you'll see why 
**You get the most for your money 
in a Goodyear!’ 


All-Weather — T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


THE GREATEST NAME 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES 


THE POINTS OF THE 
ALL-WEATHER TREAD 


FORWARD EDGES— ‘‘brake"’ 
against road for quick stops 
on slippery pavements 


SIDE EDGES — checkiside-s/ip 
on crowned roads and soft 


shoulders 


SIDE EDGES — resist fantail 
skids when you brake in 
emergencies 


REAR EDGES — act /ike cleats 
for quicker starting; prevent 
spinning in mud and snow 


IN RUBBER 


THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





